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THE BRITISH PRESS ON IRELAND 


So rapidly are the scenes in the Irish 
crisis shifting, and its discussion is so 
much affected by local partisan issues 
in England, that it would take a 
bold guesser to venture a conclu- 
sion as to what average British sen- 
timent is upon the subject. The promi- 
nent fact is that the people in England 
who think and write most intelligently 
and persuasively upon this question 
are overwhelmingly opposed to the 
government’s present policy. How far 
that policy is supported by the silent 
rank and file of the British population 
it is of course impossible to conjecture. 
Commenting upon the Balbriggan 
affair, which the liberal Manchester 
Guardian reported under the title of 
‘An Irish Louvain,’ the radical liberal 
New Statesman says: 


A marked change has come over the situation 
in Ireland during the past few weeks. Its main 
feature is that the police and the soldiers are 
gradually gaining the upper hand, by means of 
a more or less ruthless use of their superior equip- 
ment and organization. It cannot be said that 
they have discovered how io maintain law and 
order, but they are learning how to support each 
other, how to protect their own barracks, and 
above all how to terrorize the population. . . . 
It is evident that they thoroughly dislike the 
work which they have been called upon to do, 
but since they must do it they are doing it in 
their own fashion — much to the dismay and 
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even horror, in many cases, of the Dublin Castle 
officials. To protect themselves, to exercise any 
authority, and even to save their own morale, 
they are being driven more and more to adopt a 
policy of the crudest violence. The likeness be- 
tween Ireland under the English in 1920 and 
Belgium under the Germans in 1914 is becoming 
more obvious every day... . : A practically un- 
armed nation cannot resist an army, on the plane 
of force, if the army uses its full power. Public 
opinion among the Sinn Feiners themselves 
will turn against violent methods if the result of 
the shooting of a policeman is the indiscriminate 
wrecking of a town. Similarly, if all the present 
hunger strikers are allowed to die, hunger strik- 
ing must stop. But assuming that public opinion 
in Great Britain permits these ‘successes’ to be 
achieved, how much nearer shall we be to a solu- 
tion of the Irish problem? That is the crucial 
question. The present policy of the government, 
founded on the principles of ‘frightfulness,’ is 
not only morally indefensible but practically 
disastrous. 


Lord Morley addresses a letter to the 
London Times, in which he sums up 
British opinion as follows: 


First, everybody agrees, from the bewildered 
Cabinet down to the least unchristian of Orange- 
men, that Home Rule of some sort or other is now 
inevitable. 

Second, nobody denies that no sort of Home 
Rule can work unless there is good feeling and 
good will to make it work between the people of 
Ireland and the people of Great Britain, and 
their respective governments. 

Third, it is no secret that the ministerial pro- 
ceedings of to-day are raising new obstacles and 
aggravating the old ones to this good feeling. 
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Observant travelers assure you that unionist 
lawyers, shopkeepers, squireens are turning, and 
with extraordinary force, to Sinn Fein. One of 
the southern counties a year ago was half Sinn 
Fein. To-day the whole county is Sinn Fein, and 
murder has taken the place of cattle driving. 
Even steady law and order counties now use 
language and express sentiment not far removed 
from hate against England, that beats the worst 
vernacular of Clare and Cork. 


Desmond MacCarthy, writing par- 
ticularly of the Ulster question, says 
in the Manchester Guardian: 


Talk to an Orangeman about the Irish ques- 
tion and he will ask you if you intend to hand 
over a small minority to the mercy of a majority 
who hate the Protestant religion and have no 
comprehension of the minority’s commercial in- 
terests. (The bigotry is, by the by, on the other 
side.) It looks a difficult case to answer. But if 
you presently say something about the courage 
or the pertinacity of the Southern Irishman, he 
suddenly speaks in another voice. ‘What? 
Those “ellows! Why, one of us is worth ten of 
them. Let us alone and we will show you how to 
rule Ireland. We are not afraid of them. We 
could run over them in a few months.’ If you 
point out that this is hardly consistent with the 
first plea, the conversation will probably be 
turned on to the invincible bigotry of the Catho- 
lic Church. Ulster is strong; stronger for imme- 
diate military purposes at the present moment 
than the rest of Ireland. This piece of humbug 
that she is helpless has gone down the more 
easily because the formidableness of Ulster is the 
one fact which Sinn Fein is reluctant to face. 
About that Sinn Feiners are evasive or silent; 
they realize, though they do not confess it, that 
they may have to compromise, when it comes to 
a choice between a united Ireland or a republic. 


A contributed article to the London 
Herald expresses as nearly as may be 
the official opinion of the British Labor 
party in the following paragraph: 


British labor, with the approval of ninety per 
cent of the nation, flatly refused to sanction an- 
other war for the sake of Polish Imperialism. 
Why does it tolerate at our very doors a veritable 
orgy of outrage and murder which is dragging 
our national honor in the dust and rendering any 
adequate solution of the problem impossible? 
Nevertheless, in spite of British apathy and all 
that our capitalist press can do, this is the last 
struggle for that self-determination which we 
have promised to ‘small nations,’ and denied to 
the Irish. We cannot indefinitely hold Ireland 
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down by bayonets and armored cars. You may 
harass the Irish as you will, burn their homes, 
murder their leaders, but you cannot crush the 
spirit which is even now sending eleven men to 
voluntary death. The age-long struggle is near- 
ing its close, and from the present welter of dev- 
astation and misery an Independent Ireland 
will arise, friendly to ourselves if even now we 
seize the golden opportunity for reconciliation, 
but otherwise forming one more of those hostile 
nations created by Lloyd George’s statesmanship, 
inspired from generation to generation with bit- 
terness toward England and her people. 


Seumas O’Conell, writing in the 
more conservative London Outlook, 
presents another diagnosis of the 
situation: 


The mental atmosphere of Ireland cannot be 
realized by anyone who has not been over there 
recently. Men of all classes and all shades of 
political opinion return saying the same thing: 
‘The whole place has gone crazy.’ They are 
right. Ireland is being swept by epidemic hyste- 
ria of a peculiarly virulent kind. The masses 
suffer intensive propaganda at the hands of their 
self-appointed leaders, and when you come to 
examine the real Sinn Fein example, the dyed-in- 
the-wool fanatic who is a leader, you are struck 
by a peculiar outstanding type. 

The young Sinn Feiner is usually a pale-faced, 
hollow-jawed, long-haired individual. He sug- 
gests the immediate thought — tuberculosis. 
Look at him more closely and you see the dark- 
ringed eye, the flushed cheek, the tense nervous- 
ness one associates with the disease. Hectic is 
the right word, and hectic is just the word that 
describes the present mad dance of Death that 
the Irish Republicans mistake for politics. 


All British comment on Ireland is 
colored by a sense of national humilia- 
tion at the incapacity of the govern- 
ment to deal with the situation. G. K. 
Chesterton, writing in the New Witness 
says: 


When the acts of criminals are avenged upon 
creameries, the life-work of a man like Sir Horace 
Plunkett, it can hardly be called a reprisal even 
for the purpose of a rebuke. The idea of re- 
prisals, however reckless or indiscriminate, im- 
plies some corporate or representative relation, 
however indirect, between the victim and the 
criminal. But this is rather as if we were so ex- 
asperated by the conduct of the Red Indians that 
we swore to be revenged on the Pope; or as if we 
threatened to hang the Curator of Kew Gardens 
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if there were any more human sacrifice in the in- 
terior of Thibet. 

In short, the ultimate objection to a system of 
police, which always arrests the wrong man, not 
by accident but on principle and almost with 
pride, is simply that it is making itself ridiculous. 
And when we say, as moderately as may be, that 
we have a positive objection to our country and 
its government making itself ridiculous, the only 
answer we get is that there is now nothing else 
for it to do. 


Recently the London Nation has 
come out with the following proposals 
for a positive settlement: 


1. An Act of Parliament should at once be 
passed appointing the Prince of Wales Regent 
of Ireland. The appointment would be strictly 
limited in point of time, and would be used for 
the attainment of the following purposes. 

2. The Prince, on taking up his residence in 
Dublin Castle, would be empowered to place it 
under a Commission of English, Scottish, and 
Irish Judges, suspending all other supreme func- 
tionaries and controls, including, of course, the 
Lord Lieutenancy. Such men as Lord Haldane, 
Lord Finlay, Lord Shaw, Sir John Sankey, sug- 
gest themselves as proper guardians of such a 
trust. 

3. He would also issue a proclamation of peace 
and amity to the Irish people, calling on them to 
abstain from violence, declaring an amnesty for 
all political prisoners, and assuring them of the 
disarmament of the police of all grades, and the 
retirement of the army to the ports. 

4. He would then summon the heads of Sinn 
Fein, and the leaders of the Orangemen, to an in- 
terim Irish Cabinet, which would include repre- 
sentatives of the Imperial Cabinet and of the 
Dominions. This body would be charged with 
the duty of drawing up a Constitution for Ire- 
land, subject to guaranties for the safety of the 
Empire and the British Isles, and to the assent of 
the Imperial Parliament. 


IS FRENCH CRITICISM OF 
AMERICANS JUST? 


CoNSIDERABLE indignation has been 
aroused among Livine AGE readers by 
Louis Tuomas’ criticism of Ameri- 
cans, published in our issues of October 
second and ninth. American importers 
suggest that they suffer as much from 
broken French contracts as French- 
men suffer from broken American con- 
tracts. A lady correspondent writes: 
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Mr. Thomas states that he is returning to 
America. I hope he will stay longer this time, for 
his first visit must have been short and spent in 
a very unpleasant locality. Perhaps this time he 
will go beyond Boston and New York — to the 
South where money is classed with other unde- 
sirable innovations, to the West where the brag- 
gart is as welcome as a rattler, to the North 
where clean living is a guiding principle, and 
then return to the intellectual East — a wiser, 
and, I hope, a gladder man. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than preparing just such an 
itinerary for Mr. Thomas and I trust that he will 
give me that pleasure if some other interested 
person has not forestalled me. I make no claim 
on statistics, whether American or French, but 
I can speak for the whole-hearted honesty of 
America in a modern clean-lived world. 


From another correspondent, also a 
lady, we receive the following pertinent 
comment: 


Submission to the shattering of an ideal is al- 
ways an unhappy business. But when the ideal 
has sustained one through months of loneliness 
and fear, when one has sung of it to one’s baby 
as she went to sleep, when it has been the guide 
for ordering one’s life through a long period of 
unremitting toil and anxiety, then the process of 
having it destroyed is doubly painful. 

Such articles as those written by Mr. Louis 
Thomas are slowly robbing many Americans of 
spiritual possessions cherished since July, 1914. 
From the very beginning of the World War most 
of us were heart and soul on the side of the Allies. 
Day by day we watched the struggle from afar, 
chafing in the bonds of idleness. Week by week 
we prayed for our part in it. Slowly the opinion 
of our country shaped itself, gathering wrath, 
welding its heterogeneous elements into an un- 
divided whole. The day when we could launch 
this united front against the world-enemy came 
late. We realized this and bent ourselves sternly 
to the achievement of speed in sending our help. 
When on their deathbeds our great men used 
their last breaths to whisper, ‘Tell them to 
hurry! Hurry!’ we girded our loins yet tighter 
and answered with still greater effort. We en- 
tered in time for our belated bit of Gethsemane. 
How much our entrance contributed to the final 
result we do not care publicly to discuss. The 
nicely-balanced proportion of credit allottable 
to each nation does not seem to us a fit subject 
for dispute among true allies. 

And now! Now when we turn to the fellow- 
ship of which we were so proud, we are met with 
a slap across the face. Instead of a common 
pride in a great glory commonly achieved we en- 
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counter petty bickering over ‘Who won the war?’ 
Contrary to Mr. Thomas’ belief, we do not in- 
variably demand admiration and praise — 
though, being human, we enjoy them when freely 
offered. What we do ask, and what we feel we 
have the right to ask of our allies, is freedom from 
contemptuous abuse. On all sides stories are 
pouring into the United States of bewildered 
Americans being assailed in England and France 
by unprovoked, indignant denials of our having 
had any share in the great victory. The English 
seem to have forgotten all thought of fellowship 
in their haste to deny a credit for which we never 
thought to contend; while the French would al- 
most seem to resent America’s having sent her 
soldiers into the conflict. The glory of the dead 
is already being tarnished by the petty squabbles 
of the living. 


ALLEGED MAGYAR PLOTS 


New Evrops refers to the profound 
sensation produced in the countries of 
the former Hapsburg monarchy by the 
publication in the Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung and in the Prague Pravo Lidu 
of facsimiles of documents said to have 
been stolen from the Magyar Legation 
in the former city. Among other things 
these documents refer to an organized 
conspiracy managed through a corps 
of Hungarian spies and subsidized 
press organs, working for the restora- 
tion of the old Hapsburg monarchy. 
All the activities of the Czech foreign 
office are said to be reported to Hun- 
gary regularly through these channels. 

Referring to the operations of this 
secret service in Slovakia, one of these 
reports says: 


The military matters and army organization 
are managed by high officers, assigned to the 
committee, with good results. The individual 
committees are in touch, but not subordinated 
to each other. This is necessary, since the 
Czetvhs also have an extensive espionage. . 
Since the Slovak population is, above all, re- 
ligious, the religious sentiment must be worked 
upon first of all; hence every priest who is not an 
open friend of the Czechs must be won for the 
movement. From the clergy we can expect the 
main success and rely upon them. 


Another significant passage is the 
following: 
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Many important and high officers of the 
present Czech army are in connection with us, so 
we can control every military affair step by step. 
There are but few officers who, from conviction 
or fanaticisrn, have denied their former feelings 
of comradeship. The splendid effects of the old 
military training can really only now be tested. 
As a result of this training these officers form a 
single family, and though need has forced them 
into foreign service, they still remain our broth- 
ers, and still regard themselves as officers of the 
Monarchy, and in no way officers of the Czech 
State. These men are a guaranty for the future. 


Throughout these documents stress 
is repeatedly laid upon the support the 
movement is receiving from certain 
French financial interests. In one of 
the reports it is stated: ‘Our plans are 
approved by the French, but must not 
be revealed too soon.’ Another passage 
‘of the same report is: 


French sympathies are with us, because the 
French know very well that present conditions 
in Central Europe cannot last, and that all must 
return to the former position. We are negotiating 
successfully with French journalists. In their 
view it is now a matter of carrying through the 
policy. They feel the same needs as ourselves, 
they do justice to our historic past and they 
are convinced that the Czech State is incapable 
of life. Certainly there are in France politicians 
of another color, but those whom we need will 
gain the upper hand. 


Arbeiter Zeitung of September 22 
accused the Hungarian government of 
subsidizing three reactionary news- 
papers in Vienna to carry on this pro- 
Hungarian campaign, and especially 
to excite public opinion in Austria 
against Czecho-Slovakia. The Hun- 
garian Legation officially denied the 
charge, whereupon Arbeiter Zeitung 
published facsimiles of the original 
letters in Hungarian, with the official 
signatures, showing that. two million 
crowns had already been expended by 
the Hungarian government on this 
feature of its propaganda. 


THE SWEDISH ELECTIONS 
Tue recent elections in Sweden 
have resulted in losses for the Social- 

















ists for the first time since that party 
appeared in the political arena. Last 
spring a Liberal and Socialist coalition 
ministry voluntarily abdicated in favor 
of an exclusively Socialist ministry 
under Branting, although the Social- 
ists possessed but one third of the 
votes in Parliament. A series of strikes 
and labor disturbances had created a 
situation where the old parties were 
glad to shift the responsibilities of 
government to their more radical 
colleagues. Branting proceeded very 
cautiously toward the ultimate goal of 
Socialization. He appointed three 
committees shortly before Parliament 
adjourned; one to investigate the na- 
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[La Revue de Genéve (Swiss Independent Literary and Political Monthly), September] 
AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE PEACE DRAMA 


BY GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


[In the following article one of the most distinguished historians and political thinkers of 
Europe presents a very significant interpretation of America’s part in the war and the 
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tionalization or complete government 
regulation of natural resources and 
essential branches of manufacture; the 
second to investigate the direct par- 
ticipation of workers in the adminis- 
tration of the business in which they 
are employed, or so-called industrial 
democracy; the third to draft a law 
providing for the investigation and 
regulation of trusts and monopolies. 
The losses of the Socialists at the Sep- 
tember elections will probably result 
in the discontinuance of these com- 
missions; as it has already been fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a so- 
called ‘cabinet of experts’ to succeed 
Branting’s government. 


events which followed. Next week we shall publish an associated article by the same author, 


entitled ‘Italy’s Réle in the Peace Drama.’ 


We must turn to Paris for an an- 
swer to the agonizing enigma pro- 
pounded by Europe’s present state of 
epilepsy. The Peace Conference is still 
a great mystery for everyone, probably 
even for those who appeared to be 
actors in the drama. That is why our 
existing crisis seems an enigma hope- 
less of solution — indeed an insult to 
common sense. We must, however, 


seek an answer, and first of all try to 
discover the real meaning of what we 
may term the ‘Peace Drama.’ Only 
by understanding what occurred at 
Paris can we understand what has 





occurred in Italy, for instance, unless 
we assume that a great part of my 
countrymen have been suddenly seized 
with madness. 

One very simple fact emerges from 
the apparent confusion and obscurity 
of the Versailles proceedings. It is a 
fact which almost escaped notice, 
which has been hardly mentioned, 
which appeared at the very threshhold 
of those proceedings, and which is the 
key to all our present difficulties. That 
is the refusal of England to discuss the 
question of freedom of the seas raised 
by America. We learned of this refusal 
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through Mr. Clemenceau, who r°lated 
in his great speech before the Chamber 
of Deputies, late in 1918, his conversa- 
tion with Lloyd George upon this sub- 
ject. Lloyd George asked Mr. Clemen- 
ceau if the Allies would have won the 
war without the British fleet. Mr. 
Clemenceau said, ‘No,’ and felt that 
Lloyd George was justified in assuming 
that it would, therefore, be wrong to 
question the sanctity of a fleet thus 
consecrated, and that England must 
remain as completely mistress of the 
seas as she was before the war. No one 
seems to have perceived, either then or 
later, that England’s attitude on this 
question, supported as it was more or 
less spontaneously by France, robbed 
America of the only fruit of victory 
which it really sought; in other words 
completely annulled the value of the vic- 
tory for America, and then and there 
really excluded the United States from 
European affairs by destroying its only 
vital interest in them. 

What was America’s object in de- 
claring war upon Germany in 1917? 
To enforce its right to use the sea, 
which had been violated by the war. 
Europe, completely absorbed in the 
formidable continental interests which 
the great conflict brought into play, 
failed to appreciate the importance of 
this question, and questions imme- 
diately related with it, for the great 
American Republic. The World War 
suddenly showed Americans that in 
the present anarchy of nations there 
was no real law of the sea except the 
will of the strongest, a will but slightly 
qualified by vague principles, elastic 
agreements, and feeble traditions. 
England on the one hand, and Ger- 
many on the other, claimed the right 
practically to stop the commerce of its 
enemy with neutral countries, by en- 
larging the definition of contraband 
until it included everything of practi- 
cal value in trade. Each of the two 
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powerful belligerents sought to acquire 
a virtual monopoly of the ocean by 
suppressing entirely the rights of 
neutrals. The barbarousness of such a 
plan was aggravated by Germany’s 
pretensions to usurp what I might call 
a negative monopoly of the ocean; that 
is to say, to stop all navigation, and to 
make the sea a desert by torpedoing 
merchant vessels. 

This situation caused alarm in 
America from the beginning of the 
war. That nation was not willing to 
have its commerce depend upon capri- 
cious interpretations of the laws of 
naval warfare issued by either London 
or Berlin. For that reason the United 
States was embroiled more or less 
throughout its period of neutrality 
with England as well as Germany, be- 
cause of the British interpretation of 
the right of blockade and contraband. 
England, the feebler but the shrewder 
party, conciliated America’s interest 
and pride by negotiations and con- 
cessions, but always succeeded in 
avoiding a discussion of the main prin- 
ciple at issue. Germany, with its fero- 
cious energy, challenged fate and pro- 
voked America into fighting. 

Americans took up arms primarily 
to enforce a modicum of order and 
justice in the savage anarchy of naval 
warfare. This was more important for 
them than to prevent an eventual 
German victory in Europe. Such a 
victory represented a distant danger 
for the United States. Anarchy upon 
the ocean was an immediate danger, 
which might recur at any moment. 
That is why Mr. Wilson put freedom 
of the sea upon his programme. A 
settlement of this question, which was 
of primary importance for the United 
States, involved not only Germany but 
also England. After the capture of the 
German fleet eliminated that country 
from the maritime powers, England 
alone remained. So America found 

















itself after the armistice in the bizarre 
position of having to claim its prize of 
victory not from the enemy, but from 
one of its own Allies. 

That Ally refused to yield this prize. 
What was the effect of the refusal in 
the United States? The first result was 
that the law of the ocean remains just 
what it was before the war — bar- 
barous, ambiguous, subject to the 
caprice of the strongest. A war fought 
to regenerate the world was not al- 
lowed to touch that part of the ancient 
order which most needed radical re- 
form. A second and more serious re- 
sult was that America was exposed to 
even greater danger than previously 
from the anarchy of the sea. Before 
the war that anarchy was kept in check 
by a certain equilibrium of power. The 
German fleet was then a counterpoise 
to the English fleet. With the German 
fleet wiped off the map, the English 
fleet was left freer to abuse its strength 
without fear or limit than it was before 
the war. In other words, America’s in- 
tervention only added to the perils 
which threatened it on the ocean, by 
helping to alter to England’s advan- 
tage the naval equilibrium of the world. 
This is so true, that America is now 
forced to restore that equilibrium by 
building a powerful navy of its own to 
replace the Germany counterpoise. All 
it gained by helping to crush Germany 
was the obligation to fill that country’s 
place upon the ocean; that is, to in- 
crease its fleet enormously and to pre- 
pare for the great war which will in- 
evitably come sooner or later, to settle 
the question of the freedom of the seas 
which the Paris Peace Conference 
never touched. 

Such being the outcome of the war 
for the United States, thanks to Eng- 
land’s attitude, the position of that 
country in the Alliance changed pro- 
foundly. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that America was virtually 
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kicked out of the Alliance by this re- 
fusal; that all the remaining problems 
of reorganizing Europe which called 
for a continuation of Allied coépera- 
tion were henceforth of but indirect 
and minor interest to the American 
people. 

Let us take for instance the key 
problem, upon which all others depend; 
Germany’s disarmament. What real 
interest has the United States to-day 
to spill its blood to prevent the restora- 
tion of Germany’s military power? It 
is evident that under the most favor- 
able hypothesis for Germany, several 
generations will pass before it will be 
able to repeat upon the ocean the out- 
rages which forced America to take up 
arms. During the interval, America’s 
great danger will be from the English 
fleet. In trying to disarm Germany, 
the United States is simply guarantee- 
ing England against the perils of a 
continental military hegemony, at a 
time when England refuses to give any 
guaranty whatever against the danger 
represented by its own naval hege- 
mony. Has there ever been in history 
an Alliance which would endure such 
conditions! 

Undoubtedly America is interested 
in a general way in the peace of 
Europe. But a general interest in the 
maintenance of peace abroad is not 
sufficient ground for shouldering the 
task of enforcing peace. Wars and rev- 
olutions in the American hemisphere 
injure England. But that is not enough 
to induce England to send troops to 
Mexico, for instance, to stop a civil war 
there. The situation would have been 
different if freedom of the seas had 
been made part of a Peace Treaty de- 
signed simultaneously to disarm Ger- 
many and to reorganize Europe. The 
maritime agreement and the conti- 
nental. agreement in that case would 
have been tied together as comple- 
mentary parts of a single settlement. 
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America could be asked to defend the 
second part in order to safeguard the 
first part. But shorn, as it was, of its 
fruits of victory, nothing remained for 
America to do but to disengage itself as 
quickly as possible from the affairs of 
the Old World, which were of but 
secondary interest to it. 

In a word, when the Peace Confer- 
ence opened at Paris, the tie binding 
the United States to England, France, 
and Italy, was in reality already 
severed, in spite of the wishes, and 
what is much stranger, without the 
knowledge, of the governments and the 
common people of those countries. 
How could such a great alliance be ter- 
minated without the fact being per- 
ceived? This paradoxicel outcome, 
which has transformed Europe into an 
enigma defying solution, was the re- 
sult of numerous and complex causes, 
of which the most curious is the posi- 
tion which Mr. Wilson attained during 
the course of the war. 

As soon as England refused to dis- 
cuss the freedom of the seas, Mr. Wil- 
son might have returned to America; 
or at least have simply made peace 
with Germany, to the exclusion of all 
purely European problems. The real 
question would then have been a very 
simple one for the United States. It 
would have remained difficult for the 
other belligerents, but easier than un- 
der the conditions which subsequently 
arose. However, an extraordinary 
complication intervened. Since the 
armistice was signed with the explicit 
promise that the peace terms would 
agree with the Fourteen Points, Mr. 
Wilson became the natural guarantor 
for the honest fulfilment of this prom- 
ise. So he stayed. He was even re- 
garded and respected throughout the 
Conference as its supreme arbiter and 
judge. That deluded the whole world 
into.the idea that America continued 
to be the main prop and moving force 
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of the victorious Alliance. In reality 
America was no longer one of the 
Allies. It had no vital interest in any 
question that subsequently came be- 
fore it. The President remained at 
Paris to insure the honest application 
of a doctrine which could not be seri- 
ously applied unless America was, as 
the world still thought, the main prop 
and most powerful moving force in the 
Alliance. 

This contradiction is the key to the 
horrible situation in which the whole 
world finds itself to-day, and of which 
Italy is one of the most innocent vic- 
tims. I will try to explain the matter 
as clearly as possible. Human illusions 
can never resist the logic of events. 
When the Peace Conference opened at 
Paris, America was already ejected 
from the Alliance over which it seemed 
to preside. Therefore, the problem ‘of 
reparation became almost unsolved. 
Mr. Keynes is perfectly right in saying 
that no indemnities imposed on the de- 
feated powers will provide such repa- 
ration, unless the wealthiest and most 
powerful of the Allies grant abundant 
and generous assistance. Such assist- 
ance is the only means by which the in- 
disputable right of France, Italy, and 
the other powers which have suffered 
most from the war, to be helped to re- 
build their ruins, can be reconciled 
with the supreme necessity of com- 
pletely and rapidly liquidating the 
war and its results. But this assist- 
ance is impossible without America. 
Now, how can we ask America to make 
such a sacrifice after this war, when it 
has been refused the only thing for 
which it was really fighting? 

So the whole burden of paying for 
this immense destruction has been 
placed immediately upon the shoulders 
of the vanquished, in the form of an 
indemnity which will crush Germany, 
but still be far too little to restore 
France and the other Allies. A war in- 
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demnity spread over two generations, 
to be collected for forty or fifty. years, 
is a tribute. In order to collect such a 
tribute, it will be necessary to overawe 
the defeated country by keeping con- 
stantly under arms a great military 
force. The statesmen and generals 
who drafted the Treaty of Peace had 
no illusions on this point. They have 
tried to surround Germany by an in- 
vincible force; to create a powerful 
Poland and a powerful Bohemia; to 
destroy all Germany’s allies; to forge a 
military compact between France and 
Belgium, France and England, and 
France and the United States; to dis- 
arm Germany alone. In other words, 
they have tried to make Germany a 
protectorate. 

Only the future will tell us how far 
they will succeed. But it is already 
perfectly evident that when the Peace 
Conference reorganized Europe in this 
manner, it did not reorganize it for 
peace but for future war — a war that 
will be constantly menacing and im- 
minent. Such a reorganization, in- 
spired by the fear and the obsession of 
war, was a repudiation of Mr. Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. These had been con- 
ceived with a very different purpose. 
That purpose was to cause a revolu- 
tion in Germany— which they did 
help to bring about— in order to rec- 
oncile Europe; and to make that rev- 
olution play the part in that recon- 


ciliation, and in the disarmament of | 


Germany, which the restoration of the 
Bourbons in France played in re- 
storing the harmony of Europe after 
1814, 

The Peace Treaty inevitably be- 
trayed the promise of the armistice, 
the current of ideas which preceded the 
armistice, and the hopes which the 
armistice inspired, that a Europe might 
be created where nations would control 
their own destinies, and live peaceably 
side by side without continually hat- 


ing and threatening each other. Such 
a disappointment was inevitable as 
soon as America was really ejected 
from the Alliance. The gravity of the 
situation was only increased by the 
fact that though America was really 
out of the Alliance, Mr. Wilson was 
still present at the Conference, and 
was there for the express purpose of 
defending his principles. 

Every one knows that the Versailles 
meeting was a continual struggle be- 
tween Mr. Wilson on the one side, and 
Mr. Clemenceau and Lloyd George on 
the other. But the fact is less appre- 
ciated that this strange struggle was 
the more bitter and unsparing because 
each party was in a degree disarmed in 
face of the other. Mr. Wilson had no 
effective way of forcing his opponents 
to respect his principles, while they 
were constantly constrained by the 
march of events to violate those prin- 
ciples. If England had consented to 
give America freedom of the seas, 
America could have been asked to 
shoulder part of the burden of restor- 
ing Europe. That would have given 
America the right to moderate the 
peace terms, and authority to impose 
its will in that matter. The share it 
took in. helping Europe would have 
been the measure of its right to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Europe. But since 
America had no direct interest in re- 
constructing Europe, Mr. Wilson had 
but two ways to defend his principles: 
the juristic fiction of unanimity, which 
made the consent of the President 
necessary to all the decisions of the 
Supreme Council; and the financial 
subsidies and other material assistance 
which America still continued to give 
its Allies after the armistice. 

But of these two measures the first 
had the defect of being purely per- 
sonal; of depending solely upon Mr. 
Wilson’s obstinacy or tenacity of-pur- 
pose. It could not fail to result in dis- 
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tressing situations. The second was in 
itself odious and transitory. 

In brief, America’s ejection from the 
Alliance before the Conference began 
made it impossible to enforce the 
Fourteen Points. But Mr. Wilson’s 


presence at Paris made it impossible 
for Mr. Clemenceau or Mr. Lloyd 
George entirely to discard them. The 
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situation was at heart beyond remedy. 
It was smoothed over on the surface 
by constant compromises of very 
trifling value, in which firmness and 
weakness capriciously alternated with 
each other. The result has been to sow 
discontent throughout the world, and 
to make the peoples of the earth its 
tormented victims. 


THREE VIEWS OF IRELAND 


[The Statist (London Financial and 
Commercial Weekly), October 2] 


1, Anarchy in Ireland 


Tue last pretense of the British gov- 
ernment to maintain law and order in 
Ireland has broken down. Its agents 
have become terrorists of a kind 
scarcely known even under the Roman- 
offs, and in defense of their actions it 
alleges excuses which were at one time 
urged by the German government in 
defense of its conduct toward the franc- 
tireurs of Belgium. Against us there is 
the additional fact that our actions 
have not the justification of war, and 
in any event a government worthy of 
the name, if unable to prevent murder, 
should not imbrue its hands in blood. 
We do not speak figuratively, since the 
Irish Command, which seems to have 
superseded the machinery of govern- 
ment ordinarily run from Dublin 
Castle, has openly authorized reprisals 
in direct contradiction to its own recent 
proclamation. 

At Glengariff, in County Cork, a 
copy of a notice that had been dis- 
tributed by soldiers threatening re- 
prisals was sent to General Sir Nevil 
Macready. The commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Ireland did not disavow 


it, claiming, indeed, to be ‘acquainted 
with the distribution of the notices,’ 
and thus he stultified the effects of his 
own proclamation. The binding force 
of the latter on the military and police 
cannot in the circumstances be very 
great, and we must not be surprised if 
they disregard it. It would be amusing 
if it were not so tragic to find that the 
loyalist section of the population whom 
the government professes to protect 
through their over-zealous agents stand 
to a large extent in need of protection 
from their guardians. ‘Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes?’ is a question that is 
beset with formidable difficulties in 
Treland. To revert to the instance of 
Glengariff, the notices distributed by 
thesoldiers stated that ‘for each loyalist 
house destroyed the house of a republi- 
can leader will be similarly dealt with.’ 

It appears, however, from the state- 
ment of an Englishman actually in 
residence in the village at the time, Mr. 
Annam Bryce, a brother of Viscount 
Bryce, and member of Parliament for 
Inverness from 1906 to 1918, that the 
only damage to loyalist premises in the 
neighborhood was done by police. This 
bears out what has all along been ob- 
vious to those whose knowledge of the 
situation in Ireland is first hand. The 
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methods employed by the forces of the 
Crown under the direct encouragement 
of their official superiors are alienating 
a large number of those sympathetic to 
British rule. The people so alienated 
have taken the law into their own 
hands when they suffer an especial in- 
justice. The bad example once set 
spreads rapidly, and leads to indis- 
criminate shooting. In a recent in- 
stance in Belfast two Catholic police- 
men guarding a Catholic convent were 
shot, a crime that obviously cannct be 
put down to Sinn Fein. The wrecking 
of Irish towns — witness Tuam, Bal- 
briggan, Trim, and Mallow — is ob- 
viously only part of a deliberately or- 
ganized scheme, and any plausible 
reason which comes to hand at the mo- 
ment is urged in extenuation. If the 
military at Mallow failed to protect 
their property against the Irish Volun- 
teers, who have treasonably declared 
war upon the forces of the Crown, that 
was obviously not a reason why the 
latter should burn the Town Hall, to- 
gether with mills, business premises, 
and private residences, and on account 
of their unbridled fury practically com- 
pel the civil population, which had al- 
ready anticipated trouble, to evacuate 
the town. It is sad to think that the 
semi-military force guilty of these acts 
of terrorism is, according to govern- 
ment admissions, recruited largely 
from ex-officers. There seems to be 
more than a suspicion, judging from 
statements that have been allowed to 
pass uncontradicted by the govern- 
ment,. that criminals have been re- 
leased from British gaols to assist in the 
barbarous policy of repression now 
being pursued. The passive portion of 
the population, which in Ireland as in 
other countries constitutes the great 
majority, is ground between the upper 
and nether millstones, and, losing 
patience with its nominal masters and 
protectors, is in danger of going over 


to the opposition. Such loyalty as 
exists will become more and more un- 
dermined if we persist in present 
methods, and then the only alterna- 
tive, if we wish to retain the country in 
our hands, will be a Cromwellian policy 
of extirpation. 

The government will act only under 
pressure from British public opinion, 
and the British public, on account of 
the misrepresentation and distortion 
of news from Ireland, find it difficult to 
reach a considered decision on the Irish 
question. On general principles, how- 
ever, the lawless employment of force 
is undersirable, and all right-minded 
men must insist that such tactics, 
which are the clear signs of an admin- 
istration at bay, and hopelessly bank- 
rupt of any power over its subordi- 
nates, should immediately cease. The 
present condition of affairs in Ireland 
is a menace to the safety of the United 
Kingdom, as well as a disgrace to the 
name of England throughout the civil- 
ized world. In the last year one hun- 
dred and ten towns and villages have 
suffered in greater or less degree at the 
hands of British forces. Business has 
become disorganized through terror- 
ism, confidence is being dispelled, and 
the economic fabric of the country is 
threatened with collapse. What would 
we say in London if Scotland Yard, 
when it did not find a murderer, even 
though the victim was one of their own 
ranks, proceeded to burn a codperative 
store? Yet murders in Ireland lead to 
the wrecking of creameries; the repre- 
sentatives of order, on provocation 
sometimes of a most doubtful char- 
acter, shoot up a town after the man- 
ner of Wild West desperadoes, terrify- 
ing an unarmed civilian population. 

If this is the net result of several 
hundred years of British rule in Ire- 
land, and if we are content to perpetu- 
ate the system of misgovernment in its 
present form, the sooner we abdicate 
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our functions the safer it will be for our 
self-respect and for our international 
reputation. In all parts of Ireland, the 
appearance of our troops and police has 
synchronized with the outbreak of dis- 
order, and in the circumstances no good 
purpose seems to be served by their re- 
tention. On August 7 last we said: ‘It 
is a vain hope that the multiplication 
of troops in Ireland will quell the 
present temper of the people,’ and sub- 


sequent events have proved the truth ° 


of our assertions. So eminent a states- 
man as Viscount Grey of Fallodon goes 
even further, and proposes the with- 
drawal of our Forces and all machinery 
of government after two years, leav- 
ing the people to adjust their own 
differences. 

The solution may not commend 
itself to many, but that it should be 
made at all, especially by so sane a 
thinker and so experienced a politician, 
who cannot be accused of extreme 
tendencies in politics, is a measure of 
the lengths to which governmental 
folly has brought us in Ireland. 


[Le Temps (Paris Independent Semi- 
Official Daily), October 2] 


u1. Ireland and British Unity 


Wits each day that passes, the situ- 
ation in Ireland becomes more tragic. 
The agents of public order are now 
matching their own violence against 
the violence of the Sinn Feiners. This 
gives the struggle the aspect of a civil 
war, conducted with an intensity of 
hatred that leaves no hope of settle- 
ment by ordinary political methods. 
Irish assaults, which are often so bold 
as to prove the complicity of the whole 
population, are answered by reprisals 
which no self-respecting government 
would dare to authorize. Whole sec- 
tions of some towns have become a prey 
to the flames. Old men and women 
and children have been driven des- 
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titute into the fields. The hunger 
strike of the Lord Mayor of Cork and 
other Irish prisoners may seem to us 
unwise and wrong. But it is only too 
evident that the people of Ireland 
have been aroused to a state of exas- 
peration by long-continued suffering, 
and that the government at London 
finds itself helpless, face to face with a’ 
standing revolt which it is obliged to 
meet by political expedients which can- 
not possibly lead to an equitable 
settlement. 

In the first days of the war, it would 
have been possible to reach an agree- 
ment acceptable to all parties, and to 
establish Home Rule. But since that 
date, the situation has become so com- 
plicated as to require remedies which 
no one at that time contemplated. The 
Irish Nationalists, of whom John Red- 
mond was long the all-powerful leader, 
have gone to pieces and the political 
negotiations which they were willing to 
enter, looking to reform by Parliamen- 
tary action, are now completely dis- 
credited. An over-whelming majority 
of the Irish members in Parliament are 
in league with Sinn Fein and refuse to 
serve in the House of Commons. A 
Home Rule bill, such as provoked the 
obstinate resistance of Ulster, would no 
longer satisfy Ireland, which now de- 
mands independence instead of merely 
administrative autonomy. 

The war and the peace have compli- 
cated equally the Irish question. The 
war encouraged German intrigue, which 
sought to utilize Ireland’s aspirations 
to ruin Great Britain. The peace ne- 
gotiations encouraged Ireland’s na- 
tional ambitions, by the prestige they 
promised to give to the right of every 
people to determine the government 
which they should obey. 

On one side is the formidablestrength 
of a nation demanding its liberty; on 
the other the justifiable determination 
of the British government to preserve 
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the unity of the Empire upon which its 
power depends. Were England to per- 
mit a government entirely independent 
of itself to be erected in its immediate 
neighborhood, in a position controlling 
its Western coast, a government whose 
citizens cherish the accumulated bitter- 
ness of centuries, it would be merely 
thrusting a sword into the hands of an 
enemy likely to attack it at the first 
favorable opportunity. On the one side 
is the just claim of the Irish people to 
rule themselves; on the other, Eng- 
land’s duty to itself not to let the 
power which it has acquired by cen- 
turies of laborious effort be weakened 
and destroyed. Between this right and 
this duty, a conflict has arisen which 
defies a prudent settlement. Each 


party has been driven to the employ- 
ment of extreme measures against the 
other, which will have a disastrous 
effect on both for much time to come. 

Sir Hamer Greenwood, secretary of 


State for Ireland, has formally denied 
that the government at London has 
authorized in any way the reprisals of 
which agents of the government have 
been guilty. He even stated that in 
spite of the assassination of many of 
their number by the Sinn Feiners, the 
police still remained well disciplined. 
At the same time, we know that several 
police or military units have partici- 
pated in veritable scenes of terror 
and pillage. Persons, whose author- 
ity it would be difficult to ques- 
tion, like Mr. A. Bryce, have formally 
denounced the terrorist campaign 
of the British soldiers in Ireland, 
and public opinion in England is be- 
ginning to be stirred by the results of 
the policy which has rendered such 
atrocities possible. Sound thinking 
men know that such a condition must 
not continue, and that the Irish ques- 
tion must be settled so as to guarantee 
domestic peace. Lord Grey asserts 
that no one wishes the Home Rule Bill 
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actually presented to Parliament; and 
he recommends publicly that Ireland 
be left to work out for itself, on its own 
responsibility, a project for its govern- 
ment and that Great Britain’s de- 
mands of Ireland should be limited 
to three things: a single united army, 
a single united navy, and a single 
united diplomatic service. Were this 
plan adopted, the Irish people would 
be free to determine their own form 
of government; at the end of two 
years, the British government would . 
be withdrawn entirely; and the people 
of the country would then be left in 
full control of their own affairs. 

Lord Grey’s programme is evidently 
the most liberal and the most generous 
which has been hitherto proposed. It 
amounts to granting to Ireland abso- 
lute administrative autonomy. The 
only question is how the military, 
naval, and diplomatic union suggested 
could be maintained after the Irish 
were in charge of their own govern- 
ment and all British troops had been 
withdrawn. It is characteristic of the 
evolution of English political thought 
regarding Ireland, that such a proposal 
could be made by a man of the stand- 
ing of Great Britain’s recent Foreign 
Minister. Even the Unionist press has, 
in some instances, defended and advo- 
cated this proposal. 

. Since the Irish question is a do- 
mestic question, in which foreign 
intervention can produce nothing but 
evil, it is one which France can dis- 
cuss only as something quite outside 
its own sphere of interests. But we are 
deeply concerned in seeing Great 
Britain, which stands shoulder to 
shoulder with us in the Entente, suc- 
cessfully solve a difficulty which dan- 
gerously impairs its strength and free- 
dom of action in the field of foreign 
policy. It is to be hoped, both for the 
sake of England’s greatness and of the 
welfare of the Irish people, that Lord 
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Grey’s suggestion may open a path to 
a conciliatory settlement, and that the 
spirit of liberty which inspires all the 
traditions of England will enable it to 
solve the question in a way that will 
remove for all time every menace of 
civil war, while safeguarding beyond 
question the unity of the Empire. 


[London Times (Northcliffe Press), 
October 5] 


ui. Ireland To-day 
Report by the Society of Friends 


At its September meeting the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Society of 
Friends had before it the disturbed con- 
dition of Ireland. After serious con- 
sideration it decided to send a dep- 
utation to visit the country to gather 
facts and impressions and report to a 
subsequent meeting as to the possi- 
bility of relief, reconstruction, and 
reconciliation. The deputation num- 
bered three, of whom the writer was 
one. It may fairly be claimed that they 
went with open minds, anxious to re- 
ceive light from whatever quarter it 
might shine. 

The chief centres visited were Dub- 
lin, Belfast, Limerick, Cork; visits 
being also made from these to places in 
the neighborhood. Our interviews were 
with men of every shade of opinion — 
Unionists, Nationalists, Sinn Feiners, 
Protestants, Orangemen, Catholics, 
Labor leaders. They included members 
of Parliament, Bishops, business men, 
university professors, members of the 
Sinn Fein cabinet, Sinn Fein judges, 
journalists, workingmen. Altogether 
we had about sixty interviews besides 
attending groups and_ conferences. 
Everywhere we were received with un- 
failing courtesy and kindness, and 
every facility was given for carrying 
out our-commission. 

First of all as to what we saw. On 


the surface Dublin was quiet, but while 
we were in the north Mr. Lynch was 
shot in a Dublin hotel and one or two 
encounters took place between the 
Irish Volunteers and the military. It 
was in Dublin that we had our first 
experience of the curfew, and received 
particulars of the burning of the seven- 
teen codperative creameries. There, 
too, we found that there are two gov- 
ernments in Ireland— that of the 
Crown and that of the Irish Republic. 
Each has its Cabinet, its Executive, its 
armed force, its courts of justice. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
eighty per cent of Ireland renders alle- 
giance to the Irish Republic, whether 
willingly or unwillingly, and that in 
that area the authority of the British 
government rests upon force and not 
upon consent. 

In Belfast we saw something of the 
ruin caused by the recent outbreaks, 
but it was not until we visited Lisburn, 
a short distance from the city, that we 
began to understand how fierce the 
violence had been. House after house, 
shop after shop, burned out com- 
pletely, in some cases not even the 
outer walls left standing. The marvel 
was how the flames had been kept from 
spreading and the whole town saved 
from destruction. In the outskirts 
were all that was left of one or two 
good houses standing in their own 
grounds — bare walls and heaps of dé- 
bris. Going to Limerick we found sev- 
eral ruined houses, where the work of 
destruction had been carried out with 
extraordinary completeness. Painted 
in large letters on the walls left stand- 
ing were such sentences as ‘The work 
of the Black and Tans,’ ‘The work. of 
the R.I.C.’” In Kerry street, which had 
been‘raided but not burned, we found 
that practically every window, both 
glass and woodwork, had been smashed, 
doors burst open, and furniture, orna- 
ments, earthenware, in fact everything 
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breakable, included in one common de- 
struction. The accounts given were 
most graphic. Here it was a woman 
showing the remains of cherished orna- 
ments and looking glass, there another 
lamenting over the shattered remnants 
of a wardrobe, and again another point- 
ing to a plaster cast of the Virgin and 
rejoicing that it had been spared. 

Leaving this Via doloroso it was 
not surprising to read on the walls of 
some neighboring buildings such in- 
scriptions as ‘Sorrow to England,’ 
‘Damn England.’ 

From Limerick we made a long 
round by motor-car to visit three vil- 
lages which had just been ‘shot up.’ 


.These were Ennistymon, Lahinch, and 


Miltown Malbay. The first sign of 
trouble was cut telegraph wires. This 
had been done in two places. On enter- 
ing Ennistymon the acrid smell of burn- 
ing met us everywhere. Some of the 
ruins were still smoking, and here and 
there flame was flickering over the 
ashes. A man who had been present 
during the raid told us of the frenzy of 
the attack, the wild shouting, the blaz- 
ing houses, the bullets whizzing past 
his head as he tried to bring two 
women from the street into a place 
of safety, the shooting of a man, and 
the hurling of the body into the 
flames. 

As we left the village a lorry passed 
us manned by armed police, and carry- 
ing on the floor two coffins. Presum- 
ably these were for two of a party of 
police ambushed and shot a day or two 
before. Lahinch had suffered more than 
Ennistymon. ‘Come this way, sir,’ 
saida man. We followed. There at the 
back of the houses in a low poor shed 
was a comparatively small chest cov- 
ered with a white cloth, and on the top 
a few flowers. ‘He was burned, sir, in 
one of the houses. He was a stranger; 
we don’t know who he was.’ This was 
all that was left. Now we are talking 
VOL, 20-NO, 1018 


to.a woman — ‘When they came to my 
house I begged and prayed them not to 
burn it. The man at the door was tall 
and fair. I could see him plainly, for it 
was bright moonlight, and there was 
the light from the burning houses. I 
pleaded hard, “‘ Don’t burn this house; 
there’s no one but women and children 
in it!” And he went away and did not 
burn it.’ 

Again we are questioning a man who 
had succeeded in putting out the flames 
in his house, a small inn. ‘I carried the 
water up here. I was afraid they would 
see what I was doing and shoot me. 
But they were not so bad, after all. 
There were some visitors upstairs, and 
they helped them out with their lug- 
gage. They said, “‘It’s not women and 
children we want. It’s men we’re after. 
We're out for blood.”’ And now we 
leave the houses to go into the main 
street. A crowd is moving slowly from 
the farther end. A coffin, carried 
shoulder-high by the men of the village, 
is being borne to the cemetery. With 
bared heads we join the march. It is 
the funeral of one of those killed in the 
raid.. A short interval, and then a 
change. A motor-lorry, carrying six or 
eight soldiers with trench helmets, bay- 
onets, and rifles at ‘the ready,’ passes 
through the village. I stand looking 
hard at this symbol of physical power. 
The soldiers’ eyes range over doors, 
windows, and doorways, their fingers 
are on the rifle triggers. 

I think of the charred remnants of 
the stranger a few yards away in the 
shed, of the coffin carried shoulder- 
high, my eyes rest on the ruin left by 
the fires, and I cannot deny that a feel- 
ing of fierce anger flames up within me. 
And then, like a flash, comes the recol- 
lection of the lorry we have seen leav- 
ing Ennistymon, with its armed police- 
men guarding the two coffins, and I 
think of the murdered policemen, their 
widows, and little children, and then, 
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as in colors of flame, the conflict and 
the tragedy of Ireland is before me. 
Continuing our drive, we saw evi- 
dence that the reprisals had not been 
confined to villages and towns, but that 
isolated farms and cottages had been 
included. In other respects the coun- 
try looked prosperous. The cottages 
and farm buildings are well thatched 
and cleanly whitewashed; and, indeed, 
we were assured from many quarters 
that Ireland is financially prosperous. 
On the last night which we spent in 
Cork I was awakened at about two 
o’clock by an explosion. Springing to 
the window I looked out. There was 
a good deal of firing, the coming and 
going of lorries and armored cars, and 
a searchlight in the distance. Two or 
three times I got back into bed, only to 
hurry to the window again as a shot or 
shots rang out. Gradually matters 
seemed to settle down. Investigation 
in the morning showed that a large 
part of an extensive shop-front had 
been blown out by an explosion, and 
practically every pane of glass on the 
opposite side of the street for a con- 
siderable distance shivered by its force. 
In Cork we had the opportunity of 
attending a Sinn Fein Court. Three 
young men sat on the bench, and there 
were about forty people present. The 
cases related to the licensing laws, and 
the proceedings were conducted in a 
quiet and businesslike manner. From 
many quarters we received testimony 
to the efficiency of these courts and to 
the impartiality with which they ad- 
minister justice. They deal with crimi- 
nal offenses, questions of rent, owner- 
ship, and occupation of land. 
So much for what we saw. Now for 
a few impressions. The old irreconcil- 
able Unionism, except in Ulster, is dead 
as a policy. The old constitutional 
Nationalist party has gone also; one 
former Nationalist M.P. told me he 
doubted if he could find enough sup- 
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porters to fill in his nomination papers. 
Everywhere men talk of a Republic, a 
liberal measure of Home Rule or Do- 
minion Home Rule. It is not that 
Unionists think Home Rule the better 
policy, but that they regard something 
of the kind as inevitable. A measure 
of the kind which would have been 
fought five years ago would now al- 
most certainly be accepted by Union- 
ists with thankfulness. 

The Parliamentary Nationalist pol- 
icy was discredited because it was 
found to lead only to disappointment, 
broken government promises, bills 
withdrawn, acts suspended. No one 
could trust the government. In conse- 
quence, practically the whole of the 
Nationalist following has gone over to 
Sinn Fein. We gathered, however, that 
while the extreme Sinn Feiners are ap- 
parently irreconcilable, and will accept 
nothing short of an independent Irish 
Republic, there is a large mass of mod- 
erate opinion which would accept a 
well-conceived, liberal measure of self- 
government. Several expressed the 
opinion that the bestowal of this would 
kill the agitation for independence. 
However this may be I must repeat 
that deeds, not words, are needed. 
Government promises are simply dis- 
regarded. 

Broadly speaking, the courses before 
England seem to be limited to three: 
Repression and yet more repression, 
and all that this involves. The gift of 
a liberal measure of self-government, 
including fiscal and financial control. 
An independent Irish Republic. I am 
inclined to think that England will rule 
out the first and third of these. What 
of the second? And what of the stop- 
ping of police reprisals, the withdrawal 
of the armed forces of the Crown as a 
pledge of the good faith of the govern- 
ment, whose good faith also stands in 
need of some guaranty of the kind? I 
believe there is. hope in this direction. 
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But action must be prompt and de- 
cisive. Tempers are hardening. The 
door of opportunity is closing. Will the 
government have the courage to act 
before it is again ‘too late?’ 


[La Stampa (Turin Giolitti Daily), 
September 28] 


ITALY’S LABOR CRISIS 
BY PREMIER GIOLITTI 


[This address was delivered by the Premier in 
the Italian Senate on September 26 when he 
defined his policy toward the recent industrial 
conflict in that country.] 


GENTLEMEN of the Senate: The 
questions raised in this solemn discus- 
sion are of such gravity, that a gov- 
ernment could hardly find itself 
confronted by a situation more com- 
plicated, more serious, more profound- 
ly affecting the fate of the country. We 
are dealing not only with the whole 
domestic policy of the nation, but also 
with our future industrial organization 
and our economic welfare for all time 
tocome. In order to understand clearly 
the real situation, and above all to 
comprehend fully what we must do in 
the present crisis, I believe it is neces- 
sary for me to explain to you briefly 
the events which have preceded the re- 
cent incidents; for only by following up 
the progress of the present crisis step 
by step, can we appreciate the exact 
situation at the moment. We stand 
face to face with a real social transfor- 
mation. It is vain to hide the fact. It 
is imperative for every public man, for 
every man who is directly or indirectly 
responsible for the policy of the govern- 
ment, to face frankly this indubitable 
fact. 

The arrival of a fourth estate com- 
menced to make itself apparent in 
Italy by rather violent symptoms in 
the latter part of the past century. The 
efforts made at that time to check the 
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development of a fourth estate cer- 
tainly were unfortunate in their re- 
sults. That estate represented a social 
movement which might be regulated 
and directed, but could not be arrested. 
In 1901 and 1902, country-wide agita- 
tion occurred among the workers. The 
cabinet then in power, in which I 
served as Minister of the Interior, rec- 
ognized as legal the right to strike. At 
that time our city wage earners, and 
above all our rural laborers through- 
out the greater part of Italy, were not 
paid enough to live on; and if we had 
refused them the right to strike, a con- 
tinuance of that condition would have 
certainly resulted in a violent out- 
break. In those days, the wages of 
agricultural laborers throughout the 
greater part of Italy were less than one 
lira a day. I recall strikes started for 
the purpose of securing a wage of 1.25 
lira. 

Fifteen years before, in 1875, Sena~ 
tor Jacini, speaking before an investi- 
gating committee of the conditions of 
our rural laborers, showed that in the 
provinces of Mantua and Rovigo and 
the neighboring part of lower Lom- 
bardy, wages were not sufficient to 
support life, and that they must be 
raised if we wished to increase agri- 
cultural production and maintain tran- 
quility in our country districts. Well, 
twenty-five years later wages had gone 
down further. Despite that, making 
strikes legal seemed to many, at that 
time, like a revolution; although that 
action meant merely recognizing the 
most elementary right of man, recog- 
nizing that he has at least a property 
right in his own person. To-day the 
legality of strikes is questioned by no 
one. It is a right that is enabling the 
working people to improve their con- 
dition greatly. Within three or four 
years of the time when the right to 
strike was recognized as lawful, wages 
more than doubled—more than tri- 
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pled. Simultaneously the standard of 
agriculture was raised throughout 
nearly all Italy. 

During the years immediately before 
the war, the working people received a 
living wage and agriculture continued 
to make rapid progress. Then the war 
came. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
that point, but we cannot avoid ex- 
amining the economic, social, and fi- 
nancial results of that war. Without 
such an examination, it is impossible to 
explain and comprehend the sad con- 
ditions in which we are now involved. 
The Socialist movement has grown 
since the war with almost dizzy speed. 
The trenches were propaganda grounds 
for revolutionary ideas, propaganda 
grounds of wonderful effectiveness. 
The soldiers coming back on their fur- 
loughs, instead of finding their fellow- 
citizens sobered by the solemnity of the 
hour and inspired with a sense of their 
solemn obligation to support the men 


at the front by every means in their 
power, found the people at home given 
over to prodigality and pleasure, and 
were naturally disillusioned and indig- 
nant. All political parties at that time 
competed with each other in making 


vague, indefinite, but burdensome 
promises. People talked freely of pro- 
viding farms for the peasants and 
shops for the mechanics when they re- 
turned from the front. Tris was fool- 
ish, empty talk, whoever was respon- 
sible for it; but the classes who listened 
to it interpreted these promises as law- 
ful titles to definite things. The artisan 
and the common laborer who were at 
the front fighting for their Fatherland, 
submitted to untold suffering and 
hardship, and we owe them unbounded 
gratitude. But these men have lost the 
habit of tranquil, serious, orderly toil. 
To be sure, that phenomenon is not 
peculiar to Italy. Every country en- 
gaged in the war is suffering because so 
many of its producers have lost, during 
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the three, four, or five years they were 
fighting, their former habits of indus- 
try. During the present transitional 
period, we must take this fact into 
consideration in dealing with our 
workers. 

While the war was in progress, we 
were forced by considerations which 
took precedence of all others to erect 
great manufacturing establishments 
which would have had no reason for 
existence under normal conditions. 
They were factories which had a single 
customer who furnished their capital, 
supplied them with raw material, and 
paid whatever prices they demanded. 
The proprietors of such factories had 
no personal motive for keeping down 
wages. They’ paid their employees— 
not in the depreciated money of to-day, 
but in the less depreciated money of 
our earlier stages of inflation— wages 
which it is almost impossible to keep 
up now that the war is over. Em- 
ployers did not pay these higher wages 
out of their own pockets. They granted 
the increases because whenever an 
employee was paid 10 per cent more 
than formerly, the employer added 20 
per cent to the price he charged the 
government for his goods. Working- 
men, returning from the front, were 
well aware of the enormous profits 
which our manufacturers had made 
during the war — not only those sup- 
plying directly the government, but 
also those supplying private consumers 
— and they saw the possessors of this 
ill-gotten wealth, extorted for the most 
part from the Public Treasury, flaunt- 
ing it ostentatiously in their faces. 
(Loud prolonged applause.) 

Then came the armistice. The peo- 
ple fancied that, with the war ended, 
all the embarrassments of the war 
would instantly vanish. Unhappily 
the armistice found us completely un- 
prepared. We seemed to have thought 
that we could step back at once into 
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the conditions of four years before. 
That was a most serious error. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the 
misfortune of our failure, at the time 
of the armistice, to appreciate the 
serious problems which we must con- 
tinue to face after peace arrived. I 
need not recount what followed. That 
is only too well known to all. A vast 
agitation ensued which had its begin- 
ning among the metal workers. The 
latter represent an army of nearly half 
a million wage earners. The govern- 
ment has been criticized because, in 
the present conflict, it did not take de- 
cisive action the moment these em- 
ployees demanded an increase of 
wages. It has been urged that the gov- 
ernment should step in at the very 
outset of a great conflict between Capi- 
tal and Labor, and compel its settle- 
ment. I do not agree. I believe that 
when a dispute between Capital and 
Labor relates solely to the interests of 
Capital and Labor, the government 
should be neutral. It should be watch- 
fully neutral; but it should take no 
action which would prejudice its stand- 
ing as an arbiter when the two con- 
testants finally appeal to it to pacify 
the conflict. It has been clearly 
pointed out in this debate that during 
the early stages of the dispute, em- 
ployers believed it would ruin their 
business to grant the wage increases 
demanded. How could the govern- 
ment say to these employers, ‘You 
must grant the wages asked?’ Were we 
to adopt such a policy, our industries 
would be speedily ruined; because 
every time the workingmen demanded 
higher wages, the government would 
have to say, ‘Grant them.’ The em- 
ployers told me, when I passed through 
Turin shortly before the recent crisis, 
that they intended to lock out their 
men. That intention was no secret, be- 
cause it was reported to me by many 
persons who were not employers. I ad- 
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vised them urgently not to attempt 
this. Appreciating perfectly well that 
you cannot use force against a body of 
several hundred thousand workers, I 
told these employers at the time that 
they must not count upon the backing 
of the government. I made this a 
formal declaration. Consequently no 
one can accuse the government of fail- 
ing in any manner to fulfil a promise. 

Then came the seizure of the estab- 
lishments by the workmen. Two things 
might have been done in the opinion of 
the government’s critics. We could 
have prevented the seizure in the first 
instance, or if we failed in that, we 
could have driven the workers out of 
the factories. Prevent it in the first in- 
stance! Bear in mind that we are deal- 
ing with six hundred furnaces and ma- 
chine shops. In order to prevent their 
seizure, even assuming that the govern- 
ment had been fully advised before 
hand of the very moment it would oc- 
cur, we should have had to place a gar- 
rison in every one of these works. It 
would have required a hundred men in 
the smallest of them; it would have 
taken several thousand for the larger 
ones; it would have used up all the 
troops at the disposal of the govern- 
ment merely to garrison the works. 
Who would have been left to watch the 
half million workers who were ex- 
cluded from their places of employ- 
ment? Who would have looked after 
the general security of the country? So 
these critics are asking an impossible 
thing of the government, a measure 
which, if taken, would have immo- 
bilized the whole Italian army and de- 
prived it of all liberty of movement. I 
think this sufficiently answers that 
criticism. 

Should the government, then, have 
employed force to drive the workers 
out of the factories? It is perfectly ob- 
vious that such action meant civil war. 
We would have been starting a civil 
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war after the General Confederation 
of Labor had solemnly resolved that 
the movement should not assume a 
political character and that it should 
remain strictly a dispute regarding 
labor conditions. I believed the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor was honest 
in making this declaration, and the 
outcome has justified my belief. Had 
we attempted to use force, it would 
have meant employing the army, the 
Constabulary, and the Royal Guards 
against half a million workingmen. 
What do the government’s critics sup- 
pose would have been the effect on the 
country? 

To be sure, I might have followed 
the example adopted by one of my 
predecessors a year ago, when a single 
large establishment was similarly oc- 
cupied by its employees. He sent a 
government agent to run the establish- 
ment until the dispute was settled. 
That incident was widely commented 
upon in the Labor press. The working- 
men saw at once that if they could per- 
suade the government to adopt that 
policy in all cases, they would soon be 
running along magnificently with gov- 
ernment administered industries. That 
seems to me taking too straight a road 
toward State Socialism. I do not know 
but what we are headed there anyway. 
At the latest, I fancy that we shall 
bring up in State Socialism within fifty 
years or perhaps a century. We would 
have speeded up the process very 
rapidly had we adopted the measure I 
have just mentioned. Frankly, I do 
not approve that kind of Bolshevism. 

When we are dealing with a move- 
ment which embraces a half million 
workers or more, we cannot handle it 
in strict accordance with technical 
legal forms. If I had summoned half 
a million workers before the courts, and 
got a judicial order for them to vacate 
the works, it would have only made the 
government a laughing stock. Men 


guilty of common crimes in connection 
with this movement are being arrested. 


In their case, the law will be enforced’ 


unswervingly. But you cannot bring 
suit against a half million workingmen 
for taking possession of their places of 
employment. Moreover, let us come 


back to the letter of the law. Let us: 


consider merely the act of the workers 
in seizing the factories. Under a strict 
interpretation of the law, workingmen 
who insist on remaining in an estab- 
lishment, whose owner orders them to 
leave, commit an offense, a crime. But 
to drive them out, we should have been 
forced to kill them, and does that seem 
a suitable punishment for their offense? 
Had I attacked the works with ma- 
chine guns and artillery, the way some 
of the employers wished, I would have 
been condemning to death a great num- 
ber of workingmen whose offense, in 
the strict letter of the law, was a com- 
paratively trifling one. { 

The moment came when I felt that 
it was proper for the government to 
offer its services as a mediator between 
Capital and Labor. Let me recall to 
your attention the precise wording of 
the agreement entered into between 
the representatives of the employers 
and of the workers as a result: 


Whereas the Premier has been petitioned by 
the General Confederation of Labor to the effect 
that the relations between employers and em- 
ployees shall be modified so as to provide that 
the latter, through their trade unions, may share 
in the management of the industries where they 
are employed, for the purpose of bettering the re- 
lations between employers and employees and in- 
creasing production, so necessary for restoring 
the prosperity of the country; and whereas fur- 
thermore, the General Confederation of Manu- 
facturers does not oppose the experimental in- 
troduction of labor participation in factory man- 
agement for the purposes above mentioned, the 
Premier in view of this agreement hereby orders: 

A commission composed of six members ap- 
pointed by the General Confederation of Manu- 
facturers and of six appointed by the General 
Confederation of Labor, each including two engi- 
neers or salaried employees, shall be appointed to 
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draft proposals to be embodied by the govern- 
ment in a law for the purpose of guaranteeing 
the participation of workers in the technical and 
financial management of industry, and in its in- 
ternal administration. 

The same commission shall submit general 
rules to govern the maintenance of shop dis- 
cipline and the employment and dismissal of 
workers. 

Factory foremen and operatives shall re- 
turn to their old positions. But in cases where 
the amicable resumption of relations between 
employees, and their foremen and superinten- 
dents in the same department or in the same 
establishment has become impossible, a com- 
mittee composed of two members appointed by 
employers and two appointed by employees shall 
adjust the matter. 


Our first object is to enable em- 
ployees to keep informed regarding the 
profits of the business they serve. Now 
it is very easy to make people believe 
that manufacturers are earning fantas- 
tic profits and that they are intent upon 
constantly increasing those profits. We 
have furnished the employees a way of 
finding out whether these assertions, 
which are used so effectively by agita- 
tors, are true or not. The day when 
the representatives of the workers 
know exactly the financial condition of 
the establishments where they are em- 
ployed, the workers themselves will 
know what wages it is reasonable to 
demand. A worker knows that if his 
employer fails, he is likely to lose his 
job and remain unemployed. It seems 
plausible that when workers know ex- 
actly how their employers stand, they 
will be more moderate in their demands 
for increased wages. More than that, 
the agreement does not represent a 
final regulation of industry, because it 
provides a committee to formulate 
proposals to serve as a basis for a law 
to be introduced in Parliament by the 
Cabinet. I say frankly to both em- 
ployers and employees that when these 
proposals are presented I shall refer 
them first of all to the ‘Labor Council.’ 
After that, they will be considered by 


the Cabinet. Last of all, they will be 
submitted to a vote of Parliament. 
Now these are sufficient guaranties 
that such control over industry as it 
seems expedient to give the working 
people, will combine due consideration 
for the welfare of the industry with the 
right of the workers to sufficient direct 
participation in factory management to 
make them codperators with their em- 
ployers rather than their adversaries. 


[Za Tribuna (Rome Liberal Daily), 
September 23] 


THE RECOVERY OF BELGIUM 
BY EUGENIO ARTOM 


Leavine Italy agitated by conflicts 
and controversies inherited from the 
war, and France still obsessed by un- 
conquerable distrust of Germany and 
dominated by war psychology, I 
reached Belgium fully prepared to find 
that heroic people entirely preoccu- 
pied with its recent martyrdom. In- 
stead, fancy my astonishment at find- 
ing a land which already looks back to 
the war merely as a glorious episode in 
its past, and is wholly engaged to-day 
with thoughts of reconstruction and of 
the future. P 

Although I already knew from the 
press and from statistics that the coun- 
try’s economic revival was well under 
way, I was totally unprepared for. the 
profound difference between the men- 
tality of the Belgians and that of the 
other continental nations which were 
its victorious associates in the war. 
Arriving immediately from the after- 
war chaos of Italy and France, I found 
myself abruptly transported into a 
country where peace in the real sense 
of the word already reigns. 

This impression is the stronger be- 
cause at first glance a new arrival is 
not aware how much still remains to be 
done in order to recover pre-war pros- 
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perity. The reason this is overlooked 
at first, is that the Belgians are psy- 
chologically already back upon a peace 
basis. A thousand evidences, each 
small in itself, testify to this. The rail- 
ways have been restored and are operat- 
ed with an efficiency that contrasts in 
a way most unflattering to ourselves 
with conditions in Italy. The city 
streets are brilliantly lighted in com- 
parison with the boulevards of Paris, 
which still linger in the melancholy 
obscurity of a provincial town. The 
crowds upon the street are gay and 
noisy. They fill the innumerable 
restaurants and cafés, and flock into 
the cities from the suburbs on every 
holiday. 

At all times and in all places, the 
visitor is conscious of being in an at- 
mosphere of peace; in the midst of a 
nation where labor and industry have 
resumed their normal rhythm, where 
society is functioning in a healthy way 
which emphasizes by contrast the hec- 
tic fever of social dissipation and prod- 
igality which one finds in Italy and 
France. The pleasures of the Belgians 
to-day are the pleasures of hard work- 
ers contented in their toil, seeking a 
moment’s relaxation from their round 
of regular duties. Their pleasures are, 
perhaps, a little coarse, a little vulgar, 
those of a nation fond of good eating 
and heavy drinking; and their festivals 
recall the jovial scenes immortalized 
on the canvases of Jordaens and Ten- 
iers. One feels that he is in a country 
where the great European tragedy was 
a parenthesis. 

In reading the newspapers and con- 
versing with members of the govern- 
ment and prominent business men, I 
have observed with constant surprise 
that the questions which chiefly pre- 
occupy the public thought are unre- 
lated with the war, and concern mat- 
ters dating from before 1914. People 
are thinking of problems which have 
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been allowed to slumber for four years, 
but have naturally revived with the 
return of peace. 

I do not mean to say that Belgium is 
free from after-war embarrassments; 
the cost of living is high, the question 
of dealing with the veterans remains 
unsolved, international relations are 
still to some degree unregulated. But 
upon the whole, such topics are looked 
upon as episodic and transitory. 

War has not been accompanied by 
revolution in Belgium. Agitators are 
not numerous. Bolshevism is some- 
thing debated merely as a theory. 

Aware of how much has been ac- 
complished and of how much still 
remains to be done, this plodding, per- 
sistent nation is working away, un- 
spoiled by the intoxication of victory 
and untroubled as to the future, al- 
most stolidly clinging to its motto: 
A chaque jour sa tache. 

It is hardly necessary for me to 
point out that the term ‘martyred 
Belgium’ does not indicate and never 
has indicated ‘ruined Belgium.’ The 
war swept over the country rapidly in 
1914, and then was immobilized in the 
little triangle bounded by Ypres, Dix- 
mude, and the Yser. Outside of that 
limited territory, one meets no such 
picture of destruction as we Italians 
and as the French have engraved for all 
time in our memory. Antwerp, one of 
the cities which suffered most, had 
fewer buildings destroyed by its twenty 
days’ bombardment, in proportion to 
the size of the city, than Padua or 
Treviso. 

Furthermore, during the period of 
their occupation, the Germans con- 
ducted themselves in Belgium much 
better than in the invaded regions of 
France. They were conquerors who 
enforced their orders sternly and levied 
heavy requisitions, but they did not 
regard . themselves as administering 
enemy territory which they wished to 
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ruin permanently, as they did the occu- 
pied regions in France. Through the 
war, Germany hoped eventually to 
annex Belgium, and treated it as a 
possible future province. During the 
last few weeks, when its generals saw 
this dream vanishing, the armistice 
was on their heels to prevent the bitter- 
ness of defeat from manifesting itself 
in ruthless destruction. 

Consequently, on the morrow of 
peace, the country found its physical 
wealth relatively intact, and was able 
to resume business at once. Its excel- 
lent railways and countless canals 
were in running order. Its fields were 
as well cultivated as ever by the indus- 
trious peasants, whom the Germans 
had given the choice of sticking to their 
farms or being deported. More im- 
portant than all, the coal mines, which 
were far enough from the front to es- 
cape damage, were operated to full 
capacity up to the last days of the occu- 
pation. During the fuel famine, from 
which Europe is now suffering, these 
mines have been fountains of incal- 
culable wealth. 

But though Belgium was not de- 
stroyed in the physical sense of the 
word, its economic life seemed to have 
received a mortal wound. On account 
of the country’s limited area and dense 
population, the product of its farms 
does not suffice to feed the people for 
more than two months of the year. 
Consequently, their existence depends 
upon the prosperity of their manu- 
factures. Belgian works and factories 
were stripped by the Germans, who 
planned to make Belgium an exclu- 
sively agricultural and mining prov- 
ince, incapable of competing industri- 
ally with themselves. Factory owners 
who left the country at the time of 
the invasion, or who refused to labor 
for the enemy, found their works 
stripped of machinery, their furnaces 
wrecked by dynamite, their supplies 


of raw materials consumed or scat- 
tered. The cities, crowded even dur- 
ing the German occupation with a 
multitude of unemployed supported 
by American charity, received new 
throngs of repatriated workingmen 
and demobilized soldiers, demanding 
bread and work. The government was 
helpless to furnish either at once. Even 
selling the great stocks of coal accumu- 
lated did not suffice to pay for the vast 
quantities of food, machinery, and raw 
materials which the country had to 
import at once, under the additional 
handicap of a depreciated currency. 

In the same way that the wars of a 
former century reduced Bruges, once a 
flourishing industrial city, to the little, 
dead provincial town of to-day, it 
seemed for a time that the World War 
might deprive Belgium permanently 
of the industrial importance which 
previously gave it a position in Europe 
out of all proportion to its geographical 
area. 

Although less than two years have 
elapsed since the armistice, the country 
has triumphantly disproved the fears 
of the pessimists who made this pre- 
diction. The country presents to-day 
a picture of brilliant recovery. In com- 
parison, Italy affords a sad contrast, 
indeed. 

We have not, like the Belgians, had 
nearly all our territory occupied for 
four years by an arrogant enemy. We 
have kept intact practically all our 
machinery of production. We have 
won a great military victory which 
should inspire us with pride and moral 
confidence.: But at the end of two 
years, we are still far from the pros- 
perity and domestic peace of this 
valiant nation. 

However, the Belgians, likewiee; 
have tasted during these two years the 
bitterness of a peace which denies them 
their most legitimate national and 
economic aspirations. They have faced 
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domestic dissensions. The old racial 
discord cf this bi-lingual people—the 
controversy between the Flemings 
and the Walloons — has grown in bit- 
terness as a result of its Machiavellian 
encouragement by the astute Germans. 
Many will ask me to describe the 
laws and political policies which have 
produced such a wonderful economic 
renaissance of this littie war-tried na- 
tion. The truth is that the govern- 
ment has not played a large enough 
part in the recovery to justify ascribing 
it to the wisdom of statesmen. The 
Cabinet represents a coalition with an 
insecure majority in Parliament. Con- 
sequently it has been hesitating and 
slow in agreeing upon policies, and 
most of its decisions have been com- 
promises. In addition, the long exile of 
the government in foreign territory has 
prevented its acquiring the authority 
and functions which the governments 
~ of other belligerent countries arrogated 
in the course of the war. The Belgian 
government had no opportunity to 
take charge of practically all the social 
and economic activities of the people. 
Immediately on the heels of peace 
entered the old spirit of individual en- 
terprise, private self-assertion, and vig- 
orous opposition to bureaucratic tute- 
_lage. So the Belgians have sucessfully 
prevented an extension of government 
activities deadening to free initiative, 
and control of production has remained 
in the hands of private enterprise. 

I came here mainly to study what 
the Socialists have accomplished in the 
government, and to observe the work- 
ing of the'new Social institutions which 
the Labor party, which won the last 
election, had succeeded ‘in imposing on 
the bourgeois parties which share with 
it the responsibility of government. I 
find myself, instead, in the presence of 
a country whose business is wholly con- 
trolled. by. individual initiative, and I 
have proved to my own satisfaction 
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that Belgian restoration is due largely 
to an application of the laissez faire 
ideas of classic liberalism, to leaving to 
each one the task of working out his 
own salvation unhampered and guided 
only by his personal interest. 

Private initiative has been favored, 
to be sure, by a fortunate coincidence. 
Thanks to local conditions and the in- 
herited traditions of the country, it has 
escaped largely the most serious of our 
after-war evils, that wave of laziness 
which seems to paralyze the energies of 
other belligerent nations. In fact, 
while the other peoples at war were 
devoting the last ounce of their energy 
to the struggle, and consequently prac- 
tically collapsed when the strain was 
suddenly over, the Belgians in their un- 
happy subjugation were compelled to 
remain inactive, to confine themselves 
to passive watchful waiting. Peace 
represented their first chance to use 
their pent-up energy, and labor was a 
pleasure after their long period of en- 
forced idleness. 

Another point. Contrary to what 
happened in nearly every other bellig- 
erent nation, the employing and direct- 
ing classes of Belgians, the men upon 
whom a nation depends for its initia- 
tive, instead of making vast profits 
during the war, lost a considerable part 
of their fortunes. So to-day, instead of 
having their enterprise dulled by 
easily gotten wealth, they are urged to 
greater industry to regain what they 
have lost. Confident that their fac- 
tories and works will yield them good 
rewards, they are not waiting for the 
government to compensate them for 
their losses at some uncertain future 
date. They have gone out to borrow 
money on their own credit, and they so 
evidently mean business that they have 
been able to obtain assistance both at 
home and abroad. They went to Ger- 
many and brought back the machinery 
which the invaders carried off. What 
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they could not replace in this way, they 
bought wherever they could get it at 
the market price, no matter how high, 
whether in England, Italy, France, or 
America, They at once rebuilt their 
furnaces, realizing that time is money 
to-day more than ever before. They 
had every conceivable motive for re- 
suming production and succeeded in 
doing so. They hunted up their old 
customers, recovered control of their 
old markets, and started a campaign 
for new business, counting not so much 
on the profits of to-day as on those of 
to-morrow. 

But while middle class industrialists 
and merchants merit the gratitude of 
the nation for their energy and initia- 
tive, the leaders of the Trade Unions 
and of the Belgian Socialists are no less 
entitled to credit for their country’s 
quick recovery. Here, as elsewhere, 
war has strengthened the Labor party, 
increasing its enrollment and its repre- 
sentation in Parliament. During the 
crisis of uncertainty and dissension 
through which the other two great po- 
litical parties have passed —I mean 
the Clericals and the Liberals — the 
Socialists have been morally, if not 
numerically, the most powerful and 
efficient political power in the country. 
If they had refused to accept any re- 
sponsibility for the government, and 
had held aloof from coéperation with 
the bourgeoisie, they might have sel- 
fishly increased their power and has- 
tened the date of a complete Socialist 
victory. 

Wherever the masses are easily in- 
fluenced by irresponsible criticism of 
the government and apocalyptic proph- 
ecies of revolution, the Socialists can 
appeal to the idea of a class war with 
almost certain victory. But the price 
of their victory is the ruin of the coun- 
try. The heads of the Socialist party in 
Belgium have had the courage to op- 
pose such subversive tendencies, which 


would have resulted in a dictatorship 
of the proletariat over a country irre- 
coverably ruined. They realized that 
their participation. in the government 
was necessary to restore material pros- 
perity. They resigned themselves to 
joining the ministry, perfectly aware 
that they would thereby sacrifice their 
personal popularity, but were con- 
vinced that they were performing a 
public duty both to the country and 
to the proletariat itself. 

Thereupon, the rank and file of the 
working people demonstrated their 
political maturity. Although a violent 
revolutionary propaganda started, a 
majority supported the leaders in their 
policy of collaboration. By a vote of six 
hundred thousand to fifty thousand 
they reaffirmed that confidence in Emil 
Vandervelde as minister of the king, 
which they had affirmed in him when 
he was a deputy in opposition. It is 
this policy, by which the proletariat 
has shown clear comprehension of the 
real conditions facing the country and 
of its responsibility in regard to them, 
that Belgium owes its social peace. 

Employers and workers are natur- 
ally in constant conflict. Strikes are 
very frequent even in Belgium. But 
these disputes do not result in vio- 
lence and are not dominated by class 
hatred. | 

The Belgian proletariat has not re- 
nounced its legitimate aspirations.: It 
holds in its hands the power to carry 
out its programme through its own rep- 
resentatives in the Cabinet and in Par- 
liament, through its powerful trade 
unions, and through its flourishing co- 
operative societies. But it is proceed- 
ing cautiously and taking one step at a 
time, keeping within bounds of the law, 
and will continue to do so unless it is 
driven from this moderate policy by 
the blunders and blindness of the em- 
ploying class. Up to the present, the 
Belgian Socialists, believing it im- 
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possible to establish their ideal system ° 
in a country still weakened by war, are 
laboring shoulder to shoulder with the 
bourgeoisie to restore the nation’s 
wealth. Incidentally they are also 
improving the material condition of 
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the working people of the country. 

Here, then, are the two principal 
reasons for Belgium’s marvelous re- 
covery: the unhampered initiative of 
employers, and peace between the 
social classes. 





[L’ Internationale Communiste (Moscow and Petrograd Bolshevist Propaganda Monthly, 
French Edition), April, 1920] : 


JEWISH BOLSHEVIKI IN RUSSIA 


BY M. RAFES: 


[The following account of the part Jews took in the Bolshevist Revolution is a contribu- 
tion to a discussion of much general interest. Its author is a member of the Russian Jewish 
Relief Committee created to work in codperation with the Jewish Distribution Committee 
of America. In order to understand the divisions described among the Jews, it should be 
borne in mind that two parties or tendencies exist among the Israelites of Europe: One in- 
different or hostile to preserving race identity, and the other defending that identity. The 
former embraces ‘assimilationists,’ who advocate merging with other nationalities, and ‘in- 
ternationalists,’ who include most Jewish Socialists. The defenders of race identity are 
mainly Zionists, of whom there are two branches: those who would gain for the Jews special 
national rights within the country where they dwell, and those who would assemble them in 
Palestine. The article indicates that the Jews of Russia were divided in their attitude 

’ toward Bolshevism, not only by these contradictory tendencies, but also by property inter- 





ests and local associations.] 


JEWIsH workingmen’s unions, which 
had an independent organization in 
Russia, were not drawn into the cur- 
rent of the Bolshevist revolution of 
October, 1917. But in such centres as 
Kieff and Odessa the rank and file of 
the Jewish laboring people, who have 
always sympathized closely with general 
proletarian sentiment, were immediately 
carried away by Bolshevist enthusiasm. 
That fact, however, did not directly in- 
fluence the political programme of the “ 
Jewish Socialist groups, which con- 
tinued their obstinate opposition to the 
‘Utopias’ and the ‘demagoguery’ of 
Bolshevism. 

The oldest Jewish revolutionary or- 
ganization in Russia was the Bund. 


This body naturally determined the 
attitude of other Socialist societies. 
At certain periods in the past, notably 
during the revolutionary crisis of 1905 
and 1906, the Bund exhibited sympa- 
thies for Bolshevism as then under- 
stood; but after 1907 and 1908 its 
leaders took a decided step to the right, 
and allied themselves closely with the 
conservative social-democracy. After 
1912 the Bund worked with the Men- 
sheviki, a relation which continued up 
to the German revolution. 

Two other Jewish Socialist organiza- 
tions were also in existence at the time 
of the Bolshevist revolution. One of 
them, the United Israelite Socialist 
Labor party, had been organized the 
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previous March from the ruins of two | 


earlier Jewish societies. This party 
rapidly increased its membership, espe- 
cially in the Ukraine, where the Bund 
had never been strong. Its main pur- 
pose was to secure ‘personal national 
autonomy’ for the Jews. This meant 
permitting the Jews to manage inde- 
pendently their own intellectual, moral, 
social, and economic affairs. That 
programme appealed with particular 
strength to the lower Jewish middle 
class. However, as soon as the first 
wave of revolutionary enthusiasm 
passed, wealthy Jews and rabbis seized 
upon this platform to fortify their con- 
trol over the small property owners 
among their people. 

The other Jewish Socialist group orig- 
inated from the Zionist party, which 
abandoned its campaign in favor of 
migrating to Palestine when the Bol- 
sheviki gained power. This party was 
also revolutionary and radical, but ad- 
vocated coéperation with the bour- 
geoisie. However, its quasi-bourgeois 
patriotism was not for Russia, which it 
regarded as a government of ‘stran- 
gers’; but only for the ‘Zionist father- 
land.’ This loyalty to something out- 
side of Russia made the party an easy 
conquest for the Bolsheviki. ; 

During the struggle which finally 
put the Bolsheviki in power, the Bund 
made every effort to defeat them, and 
to prevent a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. It tried to unite Jewish work- 
ingmen and small property holders on 
a bourgeois democratic platform, de- 
manding a national constitutional as- 
sembly and Jewish national autonomy. 
During the Bolshevist revolution of 
October, the Bund advocated a coali- 
tion of all Socialist groups. When this 
policy, which was championed strongly 
by the railway unions, failed, it lived 
on in hope of the speedy fall of Bol- 
shevism and in order to help as much 
as possible to that result. The United 


Israelite Socialist Labor party and the 
Zionists adopted the same attitude. It 
is true that a few isolated Zionist 
groups endorsed the soviet idea, but 
they did this without adhering to the 
Communist programme, or surrender- 
ing any of their nationalist views. 

Consequently, until these old Is- 
raelite Socialist parties, especially the 
Bund, were destroyed, there could be 
no general Communist movement 
among the Jewish working people. In- 
dividual Jewish workingmen were con- 
stantly leaving the old Socialist parties 
to join the Communists. These pioneer 
Jew Communists formed little groups 
inside of the larger party, called ‘Is- 
raelite sections.’ But, for the time 
being, they had little influence over the 
broader working class movement among 
the Jews — the more so as they were 
mostly in Central Russia, remote from 
the Urals and the southern provinces, 
where the bulk of the Israelite laboring 
population live. 

Lithuania and Poland have always 
been territories apart from soviet 
Russia. There has never been political 
activity in White Russia. However, 
very different conditions prevailed in 
the Ukraine. One of the first results of 
the revolution of October 25, which 
gave the Bolsheviki control of Petro- 
grad, was to place in power in the 
Ukraine the Central Rada, an ex- 
tremely chauvinist body. But after 
four months of civil war a soviet gov- 
ernment was finally established there. 
During the civil war the Jewish So- 
cialists sided with the Rada and the 
small property owners. They had no 
faith in an exclusively Socialist govern- 
ment and thought the revolution could 
only succeed with the codperation of 
the petty bourgeoisie. Besides, they 
were patriotic Ukrainians. An agree- 
ment was made between the conserva- 
tive Ukrainian Socialists and the Jews 
which seemed to promise the latter 
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their ancient dream of Jewish auton- 
omy, with an Israelite minister in the 
cabinet, Jewish self-governing com- 
munes, and possibly a separate Jewish 
Parliament. After January, 1918, the 
Jews woke up. They saw the Ukrainian 
democracy, from which they hoped:so 
much, turning chauvinist and even anti- 
Semite. Some small pogroms occurred 
as early as November, 1917. The proc- 
lamation of Ukrainian independence 
had severed their connection with the 
Russian revolution, and made the 
Ukraine an appanage of imperialist 
Germany. Reactionary ideas became 
the vogue. At the same time the fine 
dreams of democratic autonomy for 
the Israelites proved an illusion. Nearly 
all of the elections in the Israelite com- 
munes put into power rabbis and 
wealthy Jews. So the alliance of the 
Jewish democrats and the Ukrainian 
democrats received a check early in 
1918; but instead of making Jewish 
socialists more radical, it merely in- 
spired them with apathy and scep- 
ticism. 

As a result of the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, dictated by German imperial- 
ists in their brief hour of victory, ex- 
tensive additional territories were 
occupied by the Kaiser’s army. In 
April, 1918, all the western and southern 
part of the former Russian empire, 
including every district in which the 
Jews had been permitted by law to re- 
side under the Tsars, was occupied by 
German forces. Russia withdrew from 
the World War. The Jewish working 
people had abandoned entirely the 
bourgeois coalition platform. The 
abrupt change from the license of the 
Russian revolution to the régime of the 
Prussian Junkers, punctured many il- 
lusions and inspired the rank and file 
of the Jewish proletariat with apathy 
and indifference. Stunned by the appar- 
ent defeat of the Russian revolution, 
their interests naturally turned to a 
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revolution in western Europe — to a 
revolution in Germany, in order. thus 
to escape from the yoke of German 
militarism. ‘Consequently the fortunes 
of the Jewish working people of Russia 
were linked, after the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, with those of the German 
proletariat. 

Mensheviki and leaders of the Bund 
were always sceptical.as to the possi- 
bility of a Socialist revolution in Rus- 
sia, the most backward country in 
Europe. But if a revolution should 
break out in Germany, and place po- 
litical power in the hands of its pro- 
letariat, then even the most pessimistic 
Socialists would have to admit that 
the Bolshevist programme had ceased 
to be a mere Utopia. A revolution in 
Germany would be an explicit order to 
put socialism. into effect wherever 
possible. Germany was the country to 
which international labor had always 
looked for the final overthrow of capi- 
talism. It was the country where So- 
cialist labor was most highly organized, 
and most thoroughly instructed in the 
true doctrine. Its theoretical heads 
had been for a long period the leaders 
of Socialist thought throughout the 
world. 

* That explains why the German revo- 
lution produced such a powerful im- 
pression upon the Jewish working 
people of Russia. November, 1918, 
marks the date of a complete transfor- 
mation in their ideas. They formally 
abandoned the orthodoxy of the Men- 
sheviki, and carried the Bund.and all 
the other Jewish Socialist groups into 
the Bolshevist camp. The German 
revolution marked the same transition 
in Jewish labor opinion that the Octo- 
ber revolution marked in that of the 
native Russians. Small property hold- 
ers suddenly became more conserva- 
tive; while the real proletariat turned 
more radical. Socialism revealed itself 
as something more than an attractive 
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theory, as the creed of a real class 
struggle. 

We have already mentioned the inti- 
mate alliance made a year before be- 
tween Jewish Socialists of the Ukraine 
and the Central Rada. Jewish So- 
cialists at that time supported the Na- 
tionalist movement. They fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the Nation- 
alists against the Bolshevist element 
of the community and the peasants. 
We have seen how they were disil- 
lusioned by the course taken by the 
democratic small property holders, 
who soon revealed their chauvinist and 
reactionary tendencies. . The latter 
were interested first and foremost in 
isolating themselves from the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia proper, 
and in making the people Ukrainians 
by force. As soon as this tendency 
came to the fore, anti-Semitism fol- 
lowed in its wake. But the Central 
Rada was overthrown in May, 1918, 
by the very German bayonets which it 
had invited into the country to put 
down the popular rebellion against its 
own authority. 

In November, 1918, the members 
of the old Central Rada organized the 
National Ukrainian Alliance and raised 
the standard of revolt against the Het- 
man, who had been placed in power by 
the Germans. The movement was 
directed by the Ukrainian Directory, 
presided over by Winichenko and Petl- 
jura. Thanks to the support it received 
from numerous Communist and So- 
cialist revolutionary groups, it suc- 
ceeded. On December 14, the Direc- 
tory entered Kieff at the head of a 
strong. army. But the reactionary 
character of this government speedily 
revealed itself. The peasants, and for 
the most part the working people, had: 
risen to defend their legitimate social 
interests, to seize the land, and to pro- 
tect their liberty. But the men at the 
head of the movement wished to keep 


it within nationalist channels. The 
National Ukrainian Alliance and its 
directory stood for the interests and 
aspirations of the small property hold- 
ers of the cities and of the wealthier 
peasants. They designed to concen- 
trate power in the hands of middle- 
class property owners, and this was 
their real object in seeking to make 
their country independent. At the 
same time the Directory had painted 
its programme with Bolshevist colors, 
in order to secure the temporary sup- 
port of the multitude. It had pro- 
claimed a government and dictator- 
ship of manual workers. It deprived 
the bourgeoisie and the great land- 
lords of political rights on the charge 
that they were exploiters, and respon- 
sibleamong other things for the govern- 
ment of the Hetman. It had assembled 
a congress of the working people as 
a National Constitutional Assembly, 
composed of representatives of the 
peasants, of the laborers, and of the 
brain workers. So far as its nationalist 
programme was concerned, this for- 
mulation of its objects did not corfflict 
with the real plans ofa National Ukrain- 
ian Alliance; for it merely excluded 
from political life classes belonging to 
other nationalities. The great land- 
lords of the Ukraine were practically 
all Russians and Poles; the capitalists 
were Jews, Russians, and foreigners. 
Within two months the Directory 
revealed its true intentions. No room 
was left for hesitation and side-step- 
ping during the violent scenes which 
ensued. The Jewish Socialists re- 
garded with suspicion the purposes of 
the Directory, and lost one illusion 
after another, as the latter steadily 
drifted toward reaction. Consequently 
the revolutionary elements among the 
Jewish parties rapidly went over to the 
camp of the Communists who were 
fighting the Directory. It was speedily 
shown that the fine phrases of the latter 
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were mere camouflage. The Directory 
. began to suppress the workers’ and 
peasants’ soviets, carrying out the 
policy of the reactionary wing in the 
Ukrainian congress and of the military 
leaders of the Galician troops. This 
campaign speedily developed into a 
series of violent outrages against the 
working population in the towns and 
on the land. 

A congress of the laboring popula- 
tion was summoned and local Radas 
were so selected as to place control in 
the hands of the wealthier peasantry. 
Although these new organizations 
masked their intentions for a time un- 
der Bolshevist formulas, they speedily 
lost credit with the people. They even 
organized pogroms, such as those at 
Shitomir and Berdicheff, when they 
found they could utilize such occur- 
rences to injure the soviets. Faced 
with the alternative of an alliance with 
Soviet Russia of becoming a vassal of 
the Entente, the Directory elected the 
second course. From the end of Janu- 
ary, 1919, it placed all the railways of 
the country at the disposal of the 
French Expeditionary Forces. The 
Jewish socialists found themselves en- 
veloped in the fire of revolution. Sim- 
ultaneously the first acts of the revolu- 
tionary drama in Germany were being 
played. The Spartacan movement in 
that country was crushed. This seemed 
an appeal to the revolutionists of all 
the world to strike in defense of the 
work they had begun. In the eyes of 
the Jewish socialists democracy had 
suffered a double bankruptcy; in the 
first. place the small property holders 
had deserted the revolution and flocked 
into-the:camp of its enemies as repre- 
sented by the Ukrainian National 
Alliance and ‘the Directory; and in the 
second place the idea of a constitu- 
tional: convention lost credit because 
the national assembly in Germany fell 
completely into the hands of the bour- 
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geoisie, in spite of the painstaking way 
in which the people of Germany had 
been educated in preparation for a 
Socialist régime. 

About the middle of January, 1919, 
a majority of the Bund and of the 
United Jewish Socialist party, came 
out definitely in favor of the soviets, 
joined the Communist party, and took 
up arms to enforce its programme. 
Simultaneously a quiet struggle was 
taking place among the Zionists, who 
were politically disorganized by the 
fact that their leaders were members 
of the Directory. Their Nationalist 
aspirations held them together for the 
time being in spite of this, because the 
Entente promised Palestine to the 
Jews. It was only later, toward the end 
of August, that the party finally split. 
By the side of the former ‘Jewish Social 
Democratic Labor Party Poalei Zion’ 
there appeared a ‘Jewish Communist 
Party Poalei Zion.’ A similar division 
developed in the branches of the Bund 
in White Russia, but in November, 
1919, a majority declared themselves 
in favor of the Third Communist In- 
ternational, and joined the Communist 
party. According to reports received 
from Lithuania and Poland the pre- 
ponderant sentiment of the branches 
of the Bund in those countries also had 
now become Communist. However, 
the Jews there are prevented from 
joining the Russian Communist parties 
by local patriotism. 

As soon as the two Jewish parties in 
the Ukraine adopted a Communist 
programme, the question of their union 
at once arose. Although the civil war 
interrupted communication between 
different villages and cities the change 
of sentiment in favor of the Commu- 
nist platform wassimultaneous through- 
out the country. The only question 
likely to prevent a union of these 
groups was that of national aims. 

During the two years of revolution 
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‘personal national autonomy’ had 
played an important part among 
Jewish objects. However, as soon as 
the Jews endorsed a soviet constitution 
of society, national autonomy ceased 
to have importance. The previous sup- 
port given to this idea was due to the 
belief that such autonomy would safe- 
guard the Jews against political oppres- 
sion and assimilation by force, evils 
which they had frequently experienced 
under the old government. But the 
proletariat was an enemy of such op- 
pression and no part of the proletariat 
need ask guaranty against oppression 
by another part of the proletariat. All 
that was necessary was that the soviets 
remain true representatives of the 
workers. Jewish aspirations were limit- 
ed to securing a Jewish section in the 
different commissariats and in the 
Russian Communist party. After a 
general agreement had been reached 
upon this policy, the various Jewish or- 
ganizations held a joint conference in 
May, 1919, where they founded a 
Jewish Communist Alliance, better 
known as the Farband. 

This new society has been in exist- 
ence three months at the time of writ- 
ing. It publishes a Jewish weekly, 
called the Communist Banner, and has 4 


printed in the Jewish tongue. All the 
members of the society are active par- 
ticipants in the work of the present 
revolution. The Farband has taken 
upon itself to suppress the bourgeois 
Jewish organizations which have re- 
mained under the control of rabbis and 
Zionists. The Zionists have become an 
arch enemy of the Jewish Communists 
in consequence of the Entente victory 
and the active Palestine propaganda 
which has followed. The latter propa- 
ganda has interfered with the enroll- 
ment of Jewish workingmen in the Red 
army, and has been generally detri- 
mental to the soviet programme. This 
is what induced the Farband to take 
the initiative in ending the existence of 
the Zionist and rabbinical societies. In 
order to promote the enlistment of 
Jews in the Red army a special bureau 
has been established at Kieff, called 
the Evvoensek, which publishes a 
weekly, called the Red Army, and 
maintains a corps of propagandists and 
instructors throughout the country. 
Another Jewish office has been estab- 
lished as a part of the national com- 
missariat of public instruction to pro- 
mote the study of the Jewish tongue. 
The Farband has also taken upon itself 
relief work among Jewish pogrom 


distributed much propaganda matter§évictims. 
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Ir was with a distinct sense of dis- 
appointment that we learned that the 
Gloucester schooner chosen to defend 
the traditions of the American fishing 
fleet against the Canadian was named 
the Esperanto. The word, more musi- 
cal in itself than Volapuk, smacked 
nevertheless of the melting pot, of con- 
gresses of solemn faddists, of medioc- 
rity dressed up in exotic kimonos. 
How much more salty, more redolent 
of Gloucester and the down east fleet 
would have been the Abby M. Drisco, 
or the Phoebe T. Preble! We feared, for 
a while, that Gloucester had forgotten 
its traditions, that the nomenclature 
of its schooners had become self-con- 
scious, that the high romance of the 
fishing fleet had felt the devastating 
hand of the efficiency expert. 

Consequently we read with interest 
C. Fox Smith’s remarks in the daily 
Chronicle of October 15 on the similar 
condition prevailing on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

‘The naming of ships seems nowa- 
days to be something of a lost art 
among us. Take, for instance, those 
masterpieces of inept nomenclature, 
the “war” ships, which began quite 
reasonably with the War Spear, War 
Sword, and the like, then degenerated 
into meaningless combinations such as 
War Beryl and War Peridot, and have 
now reached the nadir of futility in the 
War Fig. 

“War Fig! Could anything be con- 
ceived more inane, more meaningless, 
or more inappropriate? It suggests a 
dozen questions — as, why Fig at all? 
What connection is there between ships 
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and figs, and if Fig be conceded, then 
why on earth War Fig? What is a War 
Fig, and why is a War Fig different 
from a Peace Fig, or for the matter of 
that a pre-war Fig? 

‘Then there are the American stand- 
ard ships, which are in little better 
case; the Lake Gravity, for example, 
and the Lake Frugality, which may 
quite possibly be followed by the Lake 
Prohibition or the Lake Sobriety! And 
there is the new liner, Panhandle State, 
just now in the public eye, which will 
no doubt possess equally euphonious 
sisters. 

“And yet there can be a very charm 
in incongruity. There is a kind of 
magnificent insolence about a state- 
ly Oriental or classical polysyllable 
flaunted over the seven seas from the 
counter of an ugly, matter-of-fact, 
grimy cargo carrier. 

‘Nor need one quarrel with those 
plain, sensible New England names of 
men and women so often borne by 
American ships, and especially Ameri- 
can sailing ships; those Willie T. This’s, 
and Annie M. That’s which inevitably 
call before the mind’s eye one of those 
big, austere Yankee schooners, with 
their almost Puritanical simplicity of 
line and rig. They seem to belong to 
little one-man or family shipyards in 
Maine or Massachusetts; and they sug- 
gest lean, lantern-jawed skipper-own- 
ers, given to religion, and hard-fisted 
Down-East mates, the lineal descend- 
ants of just such seamen as Long Tom 
Coffin. With us, similar names are sel- 
dom found except in the coasting 
trade; and even there we prefer flights 
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of fancy like Bride of the West, Cornish 
Belle, and so on. 

‘True, our big liners are well enough 
named — our Olympics and Baltics 
(by the way, why has the White Star 
Line never used the obvious Gaelic ?)— 
our Aquitanias and Empresses, and the 
rest; to say nothing of the Blue Funnel 
Line’s Homeric titles. But there is, 
after all, an air of standardizing in all 
these names. They lack the human 
touch which was present in the old ship 
names. 

“How they sing themselves in the 
memory, these old names of ships, be- 
ginning with the Golden Hind, Jesus 
of Lubeck, and Mayflower. Names of 
China clippers, beautiful and brave to 
hear as the names of beautiful and gal- 
lant things should be: Thermopylae, 
Ariel, Lothair, Sir Lancelot; names of 
the big slashing Colonial clippers: Star 
of Peace, Jerusalem, Thyatira, with 
others called after Wellington’s Penin- 
sular victories: Albuera, Vimieira, and 
so on. By the way, there is a Vimieira 
afloat now, but she is probably a later 
bearer of the same name. The Ameri- 
can clippers were no less high-sounding: 
Champion of the Seas, Romance of the 
Seas, Flying Cloud, Sea Serpent, and 
Waterwitch. 

‘The more modern sailing vessels 
have some fine names, though a shade 
less ornate. There are the Scottish 
“Shires,” for example, Kinross-shire, 
Elginshire, Clackmannanshire; and the 
“Hills”; Marlborough Hill (now in 
Russian hands), and her tall sisters; 
anda group of good English names: Ro- 
wena, Harold, Ivanhoe. But perhaps 
the best choice of all was that of the 
“Sierras”: Sierra Nevada, Sierra Mo- 
rena, and the rest; and those names of 
mountains which were borne with such 
artistic appropriateness by some fine 
Liverpool ships, now no more — the 
Matterhorn and Lyderhorn. The like- 
ness of one of these tall towers of sail to 
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a farseen peak of snow makes the idea 
both an obvious and a particular happy 
one. 


On November 1 a fine exhibition of 
Spanish paintings opened at the Royal 
Academy, London, under the direction 
of Sefior A. de Baruete, Curator of the 
Prado Museum. This exhibition which 
comprises four hundred and thirty- 
three works, represents two periods, 
the first of which extends to the death 
of Goya, and the second from that time 
till the present. Only such a collection 
can begin to do justice to Spanish 
painting. With Velazquez, Murillo, 
El Greco, and Goya, all amateurs are 
familiar, but few who have not visited 
Spanish Museums and Cathedrals 
realize in any degree the wealth and 
vigor of Spanish art. Among contem- 
porary painters the Spaniards main- 
tain their tradition of vigorous origi- 
nality in conception and technique. 
The writer remembers the almost pa- 
thetic contrast between the Salon of 
1919 and the Spanish exhibition across 
the street in the Petit Palais. The 
French artists gave the impression of 
having copied copies of copies; they 
seemed to be suffering from artistic 
fatigue, due, perhaps, to the war. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, were 
powerful and imaginative, eager to 
experiment, competent, sure of them- 
selves. It would be a great satisfaction 
and stimulus to Americans, if some 
such collection of old and young 
Spanish masters could be brought to 
this country. 


Beruin’s chief film company, the 
Ufa, has been engaged in producing on 
a very large scale, and with a wealth of 
movie pageantry, the story of Henry 
VIII and Ann Boleyn. The interior 
and the west door of Westminster 
Abbey have been reproduced in actual 
size and presumed sixteenth century 
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appearance, and a troop of three thou- 
sand people engaged. A correspondent 
of the Times says: ‘Herr Emil Jannings 
of the Schauspielhaus represented the 
Henry of popular conception, some- 
thing between the King of Hearts of 
the card pack and the Windsor 
Holbein.’ 


RAPHAEL wrote a century of sonnets 
— which is less incongruous than the 
Ballet recently discovered written by 
Descartes. A young student at Upsal 
university found and identified the 
work — a ‘Ballet danced at the Ché- 
teau Royal of Stockholm,’ written at 
the request of the Queen Christine. 
The Mercure de France of October 1 re- 
prints a number of stanzas, not very 
brilliant in themselves, which however 
express so intense a dislike and hatred 
of war that if Descartes had lived in a 
free republic he might have been 
imprisoned as a Pacifist. 


On October 14, for the first time in 
its history, Oxford conferred univer- 
sity degrees on women. ‘Upwards of 
59’— whatever that may mean — 
women students received degrees in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, and we are 
told ‘as the degrees were conferred by 
the vice-chancelor, the recipients were 
loudly cheered.’ 

The Philosophical Congress, held re- 
cently at Oxford, attracted philoso- 
phers from the United States, France, 
and other countries. A writer in the 
Morning Post remarks vaguely: 


The subjects chosen were, of course, mainly 
somewhat technical. Some of them, indeed, 
were well out of the depth even of most of the 
philosophers. ‘Relativity’ seems to have pro- 
voked a good deal of energetic talking at cross 
purposes, but during the sunny afternoon which 
was spent in discussing ‘The Meaning of Mean- 
ing’ it was difficult for the dispassionate observer 
to discover whether the purpose of the orators 
crossed one another or not. 
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But on one point he is quite clear, 
almost poignantly so: 

This year, however, the one really serious 
breakdown was in the arrangements for the final 
dinner. Neither the wit of the speakers nor the 
sincere apologies of the hosts could dispel the 
gloom cast over this function by the fact that 
there was nothing to drink but water. The sym- 
posium has always been one of the best methods 
of arriving at philosophical truth, and alcohol is 
necessary to it. No one quite understands the 
legal complication which prevented the Warden 
and Fellows of New College from opening their 
choicest bins. 


Do we nct know this gloom? Can 
we not see the shock of surprise and 
dismay sweeping over the learned 
feasters, lengthening out into a sodden 
apathy as the relentless, unmellowed 
waiters placed food, more food and 
only food, before them? It must have 
been a dreadful experience but an in- 
teresting one to gentlemen of their pro- 
fession. If a philosopher cannot be 
philosophic when his past life and 
present innards are insulted with ice- 
water, we ought not to blame. the 
casual layman for qualifying drouth 
with short and ugly words. We had 
looked to the philosophers for guidance 
in this matter, and they are not differ- 
ent from ourselves. 


Last week we commented on some 
of the difficulties of translating from 
French to English. But let us not for- 
get the unhappy man who translates 
from English to French. He is, per- 
haps, more to be pitied than censured, 
but inasmuch as he brutalizes our 
favorite authors he shall not escape 
calumny. M. L. des Garets has re- 
cently brought out an ‘authorized’ 
translation of Stevenson’s In the South 
Seas, which, as a writer in an English 
review says, is ‘pitted with little mis- 
takes and mistranslations. He has 
added nothing to the text, he has tried 
to be faithful, but either from careless- 
ness or a lack of knowledge of collo- 
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quial English he has committed numer- 
ous errors. 

A translator may excusably nod 
toward the middle of a long work; his 
first chapter, penned in the first ardor 
of literary admiration or of a pub- 
lisher’s agreement, should, we feel, be 
perfect. But M. des Garets has a little 
error in the first paragraph. Stevenson 
says his black boys ‘cleared the founda- 
tions’ with their axes; M. des Garets 
says ‘creusent les fondations,’ which 
surely means ‘dig.’ ‘Défricher’ is, we 
believe, the correct word. The next 
sentence contains ‘a howler.’ R. L. S. 
wrote ‘the palm shades and the trade 
wind fans them,’ which appears as 
‘ombre des palmes et les vents alizés 
les eventent’! Passing over a number of 
little errors like ‘presque sur la méme 
perspective’ for ‘almost abeam,’ 
‘mouvements du terrain’ for ‘articula- 
tions of the mountains,’ we find at 
least three sentences mistranslated. 
‘The land heaved up in peaks and 
rising valleys; it fell in cliffs and but- 
tresses,’ appears as ‘le pays se soulevait 
en pics et en vallées profondes; s’affaisait 
en falaises qui s’arc-boutaient sur la 
mer’; ‘deep valleys’ are not ‘rising 
valleys’ and the cliffs were not said ‘to 
buttress on the sea.’ Then there is a 
rather humorous difficulty over the 
‘blow-hole’ which makes the Casco’s 
anchorage. The first time it is an ‘an- 
fractuosité’ which is rather imposing, 
but then ‘punctually to our use the 
blow-hole spouted’ becomes tamely 
enough, ‘répondant a ‘nos besoins la 
baie était la!’ Just how you say ‘blow- 
hole’ in French is rather a puzzler, but 
it certainly is not a ‘bay.’ And finally, 
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M. des Garets misses the sense of a 
whole paragraph by translating ‘me- 
thought’ by ‘je n’avais envisagé.’ The 
point is that Stevenson meant just the 
opposite and was lamenting that his 
ignorance of South Seas dialects would 
mean that ‘all human relation was to 
be excluded.’ His ‘methought’ cer- 
tainly does not mean that he set out 
with the intention of excluding human 
relations. 

This is bad enough, but another 
chapter, the first of Part ITI, is worse. 
Here are a few things found in less than 
two pages: ‘the royal colors flew hard 
by,’ ‘les couleurs royales, flottaient 
hardiment’; ‘a petty metropolis,’ ‘une 
jolie métropole’; ‘a breathless place,’ 
‘un lieu irrespirable’; ‘at random,’ 
‘au bord du rivage’; ‘lofty and dim,’ 
‘haute et claire’; ‘a laborer in the 
States,’ ‘un laboureur de chez nous’; 
‘tribute,’ ‘tribus’; ‘two pieces of can- 
non and a single shell,’ ‘deux piéces de 
canon et un unique coquillage.’ There 
are several more which it would be 
tiresome to enumerate. The ‘unique 
coquillage’ is about the worst; a Euro- 
pean war might have suggested that 
even a cannibal cannon fires ‘obus,’ 
even though the English are clumsy 
enough to give it the same name as a 
molluse’s home. But most of these 
mistakes are due to carelessness and 
haste; ‘hard by,’ for example, so reck- 
lessly given as ‘hardiment,’ is cor- 
rectly rendered in the next chapter. 
But obviously this sort of thing on 
every page is hardly good enough for 
an authorized translation. If the book 
is to remain in circulation it ought to 
be carefully revised. 








THERE stands in the cleft of the 
great range of the Yoshino Mountains 
of Japan an old, old temple. Built of 
the wood of the surrounding forests it 
stands as much a part of nature as the 
trees themselves. It clings to a crag, 
reached by tracks suitable only to 
mountain-born feet, with dizzy drops 
of precipice before it and the soaring 
of the eternal hills behind. Music 
sweeps about it — the wind striking 
its harp of pines, the steady diapason 


of the torrent plunging into the rocky’ 


basin far below. The sun rises upon it 
and daily ages a little more its worn 
timbers and wide-curved roof; the 
moon moves solemnly before it, illus- 
trating the Moon of Buddahood to the 
old priests, who, succeeding one an- 
other as guardians of the altar, pass 
from the mountain peace to the peace 
of that country whence the shadows 
fall. 

One day I climbed the track. A 
golden afternoon was declining and all 
things were reviving from the great 
heat. Far below us lay little Shita- 
buchi, to be reached only by toilsome 
travel down and over the mountain 
passes to the Tatsu river very far be- 
low. There life is busy with its small 
cares, but so far off and downward that 
it seemed like leaning on the walls of 
heaven and looking out and down 
with an almost unhuman pity and 
detachment. 

When I reached the temple, the 
priest, very old and wise, incredibly 
wrinkled, but with bright brown eyes 
smiling unconquered from the citadel 
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[The Quest] 
THE MOON OF BUDDAHOOD 


BY L. ADAMS BECK 


of the soul, was sitting beside the pines; 
resting from worship, basking like a 
lizard on the sun-warmed rocks. Be- 
hind, the steadfast blue-green of the 
pines; in front, the radiant sights and 
sounds of a great and glorious after- 
noon of summer. So I had found him 
often. 

He met me with a smile and gave 
me courteous greeting and a little cup 
of the pale straw-colored tea of Japan 
— very grateful in the heat; then re- 
sumed his musing. I, also musing, sat 


‘below him looking down into the 


world. It was a time for silence, for 
Nature was singing beside us in the 
voice of torrent and sunshine and of 
all her happy living creatures. A sub- 
dued but ceaseless hum of being filled 
the air. 

After a while he spoke, though in the 
conversation that followed were many 
silences. 

‘Far away there over the passes is 
the track that goes to Shitabuchi. 
Saintly feet have trodden it, and many 
sinners’ feet also. It is five-and-forty 
years since I passed that way myself. 
I have sometimes wondered what as- 
pect the great world would wear for me 
now.’ 

The great world!— little Shitabuchi 
of the hills! I smiled, knowing that his 
youth had begun in a wealthy home in 
the Capital. He caught my expression 
and smiled also. 

‘It is in the human heart that the 
world reigns, and there are many 
hearts in Shitabuchi. Their tragedies 
and romances mount up here some- 
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times like the thin crying of bats in a 


dream. But if the feet be tangled in 


illusion the peace of the hills is no more 
peace than the noises of the city.’ 

‘But may not one drink a moment 
at the Wells of Quiet and be refreshed, 
honorable one?’ I asked. 

‘The thirst so quenched returns,’ he 
answered. ‘There is no coolness but 
the extinction of the fever of desire; no 
cessation of toil but by the attainment 
of Vision. This is an old knowledge.’ 

Again a silence; then he spoke again. 

‘I have not traveled beyond our own 
shores, but I have heard that in your 
country this is not taught. It is there 
believed that desire may be tamed or 
yoked to heavenly things.’ 

‘So it is.’ 

“Yet desire is always pain, be it even 
the desire of Paradise. Toil is the child 
of illusion and desire, therefore to at- 
tain peace desire must needs die. Have 
any. of your wise men known that life 
is wholly illusion?’ 

I did not answer directly. 

‘May I tell you, honorable one, a 
story?’ 

Having received permission, I re- 
cited, for I knew it by heart, this 
parable. 

‘There is no chance and no anarchy 
in the universe. Every god is there, 
sitting in his place. The young mortal 
enters the hall of the firmament; there 
is he alone, with them alone, they 
pouring on him benedictions and beck- 
oning him up to their thrones. On the 
instant, and incessantly, fall snow- 
storms of illusions. He fancies himself 
in a vast crowd, which sways this way 
and that and whose movement. and 
doings he must obey; he fancies him- 
self poor, orphaned, insignificant. The 
mad: crowd drives hither and thither, 
now furiously commanding this thing 
to be done, now that. What is he that 
he should resist their will and think or 
act for himself? Every moment new 


changes, new showers of deceptions, to 
baffle and distract him. And when by 
and by for an instant the air clears and 
the clouds lift for a little, there are the 
gods still sitting around him on their 
thrones — they alone with him alone.’ 

‘The man was wise who told this 
story,’ he said. ‘He was worthy to 
have washed the feet of the Blessed 
One. He had received understanding. 
I well suppose that he wrote this in 
some fastness of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, where in the silence he received 
enlightenment. He was doubtless an 
Indian sage.’ : 

‘He was an American, trained in 
cities, skilled in dialectic,’ I answered. 
‘Has not the honored one heard of the 
writings of Emerson?’ He shook his 
head, smiling. 

‘This is a rebuke to presumption. I 
have thought that no good thing can 
come out of that market of the world, 
where all is bought and sold. But this 
man has beheld the Peace, if but for a 
moment. He has sat with the Im- 
mortals in their hall.’ 

He recited a brief Chinese poem, 
which ran somewhat as follows: 

The clouds drift in the wind-ways of the world. 

For a moment they have obscured the moon; 

But she emerges in clear light and the clouds 
were vapor and nothingness. 

“Yet,’ he added, ‘I do not think it 
possible that the Western peoples 
should accept the law for ages to come. 
It is the denial of all you have prized. 
Your most urgent realities it knows as 
mirage — mirage that has led one 
great people to ruin and steeped the 
West in blood and tears. Have your 
priests and wise men declared that this 
was and ever must be the fruitage of 
desire and illusion? If this lesson has 
not taught you, what should?’ 

‘Has the East had greater deliver- 
ance?’ I asked. ‘You who have sat at 
the Blessed Feet, you. have crushed 
China, you have broken Russia. Your 
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dead lie like the leaves of autumn in 
lands not yours. And is your future 
peace?’ 

“Have I said that we were faithful?’ 
he replied, with sadness in his tone. 
‘This too was the fruit of desire. There 
is but one end appointed for all whose 
eyes are filled with illusion. That path 
leads always to the precipice.’ 

‘And is that the end of all?’ 

‘Not so; the beginning, always the 
beginning. Behold that torrent plung- 
ing into the abyss. The stream re- 
makes itself after the torture of the 
rocks and goes singing on its way. The 
law is merciless and merciful.’ 

I quoted Browning: 

‘Other heights in other lives, God 
willing.’ 

He nodded his old head, smiling: 

‘Such is the Law.’ 

. The cicadas filled the silence with 
their shrill chirping in the bushes. _In- 
finity was golden around us. 

“Shall this world ever see the fruition 
of the Law?’ I asked. 

‘It will come. The Blessed One’s 
words are unheeded by the many, yet 
not in vain was he manifested. The 
Life was lived. And he himself bore 
witness unto that Greater who in un- 
fathomable Light abideth; before whom 
are offered the deeds of all the right- 
eous like an incense that continually as- 
cendeth. Before whom the Blessed One 
himself uttered his lauds and for very 
bliss was silent. How shall the Eternal 
fail?— to whom be praise and honor!’ 

“May I speak and give no offense?’ 

‘Speak, my friend.’ 

“In the West it is said that in the 
Law is thought only for self, that right- 
doing is but the means whereby a man 
escapes the hells of consciousness; that 
if a man achieve his own manumission 
the world may perish and he not re- 
gard it, having entered into peace.’ 

His smile was an abstracted sweet- 
ness, full of compassion. 
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‘This comes of a little knowledge. 
How should this be so? Are not the 


‘ brethren one, even as the Law and the 


Eternal are one with them? What says 
the Bodhicharyavatara? Hearken.’ 

He murmured softly as one who con- 
siders the Beautiful in an ecstasy and 
with closed eyes: 

‘That which is myself, my joys, my 
righteousness that was, that is, that 
shall be, all these do I offer, that all 
having life may attain unto their goal. 
In the rendering up of all is Peace, and 
for Peace is my soul athirst. I would 
be a guard to them that have no pro- 
tection, a guide unto the traveler; a 
ship, a well-spring, a bridge for the 
seekers of that Shore. I would be a 
lamp to such as need a lamp, a bed for 
the weary that need a bed, the very 
slave of such as need service.’ 

He paused and continued: 

“What else should be the teaching 
of the Law? Self is forgotten. It is 
not. The star fades when the sun 
rises. In the Law is no remembrance 
of self.’ 

‘I am answered. But if enlghten- 
ment. should not come — how shall 
the Light be found?’ 

‘The Light cannot be missed. On 
all it shines who will open their eyes. 
The path is straight. Obey first the 
negative commands — Thou shalt not. 
These are for the little children of the 
Law. Treading on these as stepping- 
stones, press onward to the affirmative 
commands, and then already the Light 
dawns and illumination has begun, for 
he who obeys shall learn of the doc- 
trine. Beyond this is the steadfast 
ascent through Right Rapture unto 
the higher heights and the Four Stages, 
and here cease the divisions of good 
and evil and no more are we deceived 
by names. And beyond this the 
tongue is silent but the heart hath 
known. To this all the Buddhas bear 


witness,’ 
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‘Do you look for yet another En- 
lightened One?’ 

‘Very certainly, as I believe. The 
day should be at hand when the Voice 
speaks again. It is long since it spoke 
in India and in Judaea, and even 
divine words pass away. All passes but 
the Eternal.’ 

“What will be its teaching?’ 

For answer he again recited a 
Chinese poem, in the strange sing-song 
of the cultivated Japanese: 


How shall I, poor and unlettered, speak with the 
voice of the Duke of Chow? 

He instructs sages and the Yellow Emperor 
might obey his counsel. 

I await in respectful silence his time for speech. 


‘But,’ he added, ‘it may be in silence 
that the next Light comes. This also 
was the thought of the Blessed One. 
Have you remembered this?’ 

I knew the wonderful passage that 
followed — a passage from a very well- 
known Scripture. 


The Blessed One sat high among His own 

Upon the Peak of Vultures, and there came 

Before his quiet feet the Heavenly King, 

And laid before those feet a heavenly flower 

Golden of hue, praying that we would speak 

And in sweet speech instruct them in the Law. 

The Blessed One received the golden flower 

Within His hand, and sat in utter calm, 

But spake no word. And all the Assembly mused 

What this might mean, and, musing, could not 
know. : 

But Mahakasyapa mused and smiled — 

He only, being wise and venerable. 

Then softly spake the Blessed One to him 

Who only knew: ‘I hold within my heart 

The Essence of the Law, the wondrous thought 

That is Nirvana. This I gave to thee 

Wordless, and wordless thou hast seen and 
known.’ 

Thus the great teaching moves from heart to 
heart 

Nor needs it words for wings. 


‘It may come like the scent of the 
plum-blossom wafted from one to an- 
other, speaking of the spring, but with 
no words. Or like the beauty of the 
cherry blossom that fills the air with 
love, yet is silent. It may be that living 
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so long in the solitude I have too little 
care for words, but the clamor of doc- 
trine is less sweet to me than the noise- 
less rising and setting of the august one, 
the sun; and the pale glory of the moon 
is better than all speech. These set 
forth the Absolute Law. But words 
break it into the common coin of the 
market-place wherewith men buy and 
cheat.’ 

I looked up to the sinking sun. 

““There is neither speech nor lan- 
guage, but their voices are heard 
among them. Their sound is gone 
forth into all lands and their words 
unto the ends of the earth.”’’ 

He did not recognize the quotation, 
but it pleased him and he smiled his 
wise, wrinkled smile. 

“So it will be and is,’ he said. ‘What 
are words? Even in the pure mirror is 
the light distorted. Look up therefore 
to the sun. Better be blinded with the 
excess of light than follow the marsh- 
light. There is no word shaped by the 
breath of man that is not falsehood and 
error, and of this disease must each 
faith perish late or soon. The Law 
would be no Law could it be told in 
words. It is above all evil and likewise 
above all good; but who shall compre- 
hend this when it is told? In its eyes 
the two are one, and both nothing. 
Who shall receive this? But the uni- 
verse is its syllabary. Seek if you would 
find. The humblest need not be igno- 
rant; for the wisest it is too high; but 
within and without is the Great Law 
written. The Wise know that the Law 
itself is not. There is silence beyond 
knowledge. Yet is it daily set forth 
from East to West, and only in the Law 
is there peace, and only in peace the 
Nirvana.’ 

I knew the strange paradox of the 
Two Spheres of Truth, in which all con- 
tradiction is reconciled —the Two 


Spheres of Reality: the relative truth 
for the many, and the Absolute Truth 
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that baffles the reason forever — the 
‘Void.’ 

‘And what is the Nirvana?’ 

Once more I put the unanswerable 
question. For a few moments there 
was no answer. The old eyes were fol- 
lowing the great shadow of the mount- 
ains where it purpled the plain beneath 
with dusk, although for us in the 
height the sun was still shining. He 
sighed, recalled to earth. 

‘Of this neither the Blessed One nor 
the glorious company of the Buddhas 
have plainly instructed us, nor could 
they. Therefore can this mystery least 
of all be spoken. Yet consider the ray 
of the sun, the wave of the sea, the 
same forever but never the same — 
the ripple of the river. Could we ap- 
prehend it, it were not. Music is but a 
stammerer, but it best shows forth the 
mystery. Many notes but one har- 
mony; many parts but one melody; in 
one string all sound; the single note 
nothing, yet all; apparent silence, yet 
the once-stirred vibration rolling on 
to eternity; the bird’s cry, the music of 
the universal march. There is no be- 
ginning, no end. It is the stillness. 
What more can be said? The Univer- 
sal Life can never cease. The dew-drop 
is drunk up by the sun and, yet is 
not.’ 

‘And this?’ I asked, pointing to the 
little temple, set like a visible holiness 
among the pines. 

‘Useless,’ he answered, ‘unless a 
man see beyond and through it, and 
when he does this he loves it but needs 
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it no more. Who heeds the alphabet 
when he can read the classics?’ 

‘And your own office, honorable 
one?’ I ventured. 

“An old man’s experience may help 


‘the very little. ones — the children of 


the Law. What else? But we have 
spoken of great things, my friend; we 
have tried in vain to ascend the 
heights. Let us be silent for awhile and 
watch the setting sun.’ 

The old voice trembled and stopped; 
the bright old eyes were dimmed. I sat 
remembering that the Greeks too had 
spoken of Music, the heavenly stam- 
merer, in much the same terms and 
with the same underlying thought. Is 
all thought indeed one, only separated 
by words, all beauty but the geometry 
of the Universal, all love its light? 
What are creeds? Words, no more; the 
veils of truth, clouds that obscure the 
light. 

We watched the majestic Nirvana 
of the sun. Very slowly and in a great 
glory he sank behind the shoulder of a 
mountain; the mighty pomp of rip- 
pling oceans of gold and fire faded at 
length into gray twilight, and over all 

The evening drew 
Her gradual dewy veil. 

The temple could now no more be 
seen in the deep shadow of the pines; 
but still before the shrine burned the 
starry glimmer of an inextinguishable 
light — earthly indeed but Light of 
light notwithstanding. 

‘It is evening. Let us go in and wor- 
ship,’ he said, and led the way. 

















[The Bookman] 
CURSOR MUNDI* 


’ BY GEORGE SAMPSON 


THERE is a passage in one of those 
deathless and delightful Irish R.M. 
stories that seems like the ultimate 
criticism of Mr. Wells’ historical epic. 
Just as the Poundlick Races are about 
to begin there is a diversion: ‘“‘ Boys, 
hurry! There’s a man dead, north!” 
shrieked a boy, leaping from the top of 
a bank, “‘come north till we see him!” 
We proceeded in the direction of the 
catastrophe. The dead man was even 
less dead than I had expected. He was 
leaning against a fence, explaining to 
Dr. Catherine Fraser that he felt all 
the noise of all the wars of all the 
worlds within in his head. Dr. Fraser 
replied that she would like a more pre- 
cise description. The sufferer, whose 
color was returning, varied the meta- 
phor, and said that the sound was for 
all the world like the quacking of 
ducks.’ 

In Mr. Wells’ cosmic drama ‘the 
curtain rises on a chavs of weltering 
world-stuff smitten with perpetual rain 
that hisses and steams in the fervent 
heat. Presently, as in some super- 
Wagnerian opera, the curtain of cloud 
thins off, and we see a world of gross 
and fecund swamps with obscene life 
stirring faintly in the slime. And then 
we pass to aboriginal man clubbing 
savagely at his fellows, to Assyria and 
Egypt and Alexander and imperious 
Cesar (here dead and turned to clay), 
and all the noise of all the wars of the 
world sounds in our ears. The ages roll 
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away; and the curtain falls at the end 
on a huddle of little men haggling 
round a table — they are Signor Or- 
lando of tottering Italy, Monsieur 
Clemenceau, called ‘The Tiger,’ but 
cunning and obstinately porcine rather 
than feline, Mr. Lloyd George, fluent, 
shifty, hectic, and the defeated ruler of 
‘the country that won the war,’ the 
shattered and silenced idealist called 
President Woodrow Wilson; and there, 
in the spirit of tradesmen making a 
deal, without vision, without charity, 
without hope, they bargain away the 
destinies of nations; and the noise is 
for all the world like the quacking of 
ducks. e 

This distracted globe has been in 
travail for unthinkable ages, and has 
produced Us. From Chaos to Church- 
ill! Was it all worth while? 

To-day a million dead lie in the fields 
and under the waters, and a million 
blind and maimed creep on in pain and 
poverty, and still the little men haggle 
round their table; and the noise is for 
all the world like the quacking of 
ducks. 

What a story! 

It is a story no one has ever told be- 
fore, a story that perhaps no one but 
Mr. Wells could have told in this way; 
and he is entitled to the highest praise 
that can be given to great talents 
greatly used. His scientific mind, his 
natural logic, his insatiable curiosity, 
his social courage, his teeming interest 
in life, his epic view of man, and his 
passion for parables — for pouring out 
his heart in lay sermons — all combine 
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to make him the one man in England 
able to compile a history of human life 
and to endow it with a living interest. 
The highest compliment we can pay 
him is to say that he has filmed the 
world’s story and madeits course visible 
to the man in the street. 

It is toward the making of such 
books as this in all departments of hu- 
man knowledge that the first-hand re- 
search of specialists should be directed. 
The paradox of intellectual progress is 
that the more we discover the less we 
can learn. Once a man might take all 
knowledge for his province; but knowl- 
edge has grown from a province to an 
empire on which the sun never sets. We 
cannot course with the sun, and must 
be content to be busy in a corner, until 
some one with the magic of art gives us 
glimpses of the strange seas that we 
can never voyage in. After the artisans 
of knowledge must come the artist. We 
have reached a period when these 
daring syntheses are specially needed 
in philosophy, in history, in science. 
The rapidly broadening sweeps of 
knowledge have been accompanied by 
no broadening of vision. Bewildered 
with teeming facts and discoveries, we 
look on amazed, disheartened, hope- 
less. The world welters with knowl- 
edge, yet people were never so ignorant. 
Here such writers as Mr. Wells can help 
us. He has courageously attempted to 
reduce all history, whether recorded in 
rocks or in writings, into the compass 
of any man’s reading, and we may now 
say decisively that no one can here- 
after claim to be educated who is igno- 
rant of this new ‘Cursor Mundi.’ The 
reader is not bound to agree with the 
writer’s views; but he must know why 
he disagrees. The learned friends who 
have helped and advised Mr. Wells re- 
cord their dissent or hesitation at many 
points in most valuable footnotes, and 
there are numerous references that will 
enable the reader to pursue questions 
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that specially attract him. But what- 
ever our doubts about details or inter- 
pretation, here we have in six hundred 
and fifty pages a sketch of what every 
civilized man should know about the 
human society in which he lives and for 
which he is responsible. 

Although I am not a learned person 
I want to venture a few reservations of 
my own. I feel that the book as a 
whole suffers a little from Mr. Wells’ 
extraordinary response of mind to cir- 
cumstances. He keeps pace with the 
times so eagerly that his Utopia of to- 
day is not his Utopia of yesterday or 
to-morrow. The book ends more as a 
Tract for the Tjmes than as a History. 
Thus, Mr. Wells is so anxious — so 
righteously anxious — to discredit our 
contemporary little Napoleons, that he 
is unjust to the great original. He de- 
nounces Napoleon as shrilly as if he 
were denouncing the Northcliffe Press. 
His chapter would have been eagerly 
accepted as an article by the Quarterly 
Review or Blackwood’s Magazine in 
1820; for the effect of his bitter invec- 
tive is that readers are left with the 
impression that Napoleon was a mon- 
ster tyrant righteously attacked by all 
the forces of freedom, and that Pitt, 
Castlereagh, Metternich, Russia, Prus- 
sia, and the rest of the jackals, were the 
saviours of Europe. We fought against 
Napoleon, Pitt assured us, for one 
great right, Security. Security! Yes, 
but what security? The security of 
monarchs to keep mankind in chains. 
Regarded absolutely, Napoleon was as 
disastrous as any other expression of 
military egoism; but compared with 
the mob of legitimists who conspired to 
crush him, he was an apostle of liberty : 


Napoleon! ’twas a high name lifted high; 

It met at last God’s thunder sent to clear 

Our compassing and covering atmosphere, 
And open a clear sight, beyond the sky, 

Of supreme empire: this of earth’s was done — 
And kings crept out again to feel the sun. 
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The kings crept out — the peoples sate at home — 
And finding the long invocated peace 

A pall embroidered with worn images 

Of rights divine, too scant to cover doom 

Such as they suffered — cursed the corn that grew 
Rankly to bitter bread on Waterloo. 


Is Mr. Wells on the side of these creep- 
ing kings? The revolutions of 1830 and 
1848 were the reply of maddened peo- 
ples to the ‘liberty’ given them by the 
infantry of Wellington and the hussars 
of Bliicher, and the end is not yet. 
What monarchical Europe did to Rev- 
olutionary France is being exactly par- 
allel in what commercial Europe has 
done to Revolutionary Russia. Let 
there be any attempt to find a way out 
of our predatory system, whether the 
attempt be made by single prophets, 
by groups, or by nations, and all the 
resources of greed, stupidity, and men- 
dacity are marshaled in opposition. 
There is a cult of Castlereagh at the 
moment; he is openly lauded as the 
man who was not afraid to shoot down 
reformers; and I believe that Mr. 
Wells’ violence against Napoleon will 
be understood as approval of Napo- 
leon’s antagonists and their view of 
‘security.” There was a Napoleon to 
whom Beethoven dedicated his Eroica 
Symphony, though he tore up the dedi- 
cation when the mummery of the Em- 
pire began. We hear nothing of Bee- 
thoven’s Napoleon from Mr. Wells. I 
ask him to consider the probable course 
of European history after 1794 if Na- 
poleon had never existed. Deserter as 
Napoleon was from the great move- 
ment that helped to make him, never- 
theless he is identified in the popular 
mind with the struggle of a nation for 
freedom to choose its own form of gov- 
ernment. Napoleon is the biggest ad- 
vertisement the French Revolution 
has ever had. 

The great name of Beethoven in- 
voked above brings me to my main 
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cause of dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Wells’ story. Mr. Wells tells us some- 
thing about Heraclius, but nothing 
about Heracleitus, something about 
the Ptolemies, but nothing about Py- 
thagoras. Lucretius is mentioned; but 
I cannot recall any reference to Leibniz 
or Descartes or Spinoza or Shakespeare 
or Milton or Shelley. And of course 
mere musicians like Mozart and Bee- 
thoven and mere painters like Rem- 
brandt and Titian have no part in this 
world history. Surely something seri- 
ous is wanting in the story of mankind 
from which these makers of mind and 
soul are omitted! Surely Mr. Wells 
does not want to encourage the belief 
that art is a mere ornament with which 
the truly serious man must learn to dis- 
pense! Are the poets to be driven from 
his Commonwealth, as from Plato’s? 

What is the matter with the world 
to-day is just that belief in nothing but 
material things, with its natural oppo- 
site, a resort to the wildest supersti- 
tions of occultism. Great art, like 
laughter or love, is a mode of sane and 
wholesome life, and without it man is 
but a part of man, and not the better 
part. I believe that in the ‘history of 
life and mankind’ Shakespeare is more 
important than Shalmaneser and Bee- 
thoven more important than Barbar- 
ossa, and I want another Mr. Wells to 
give us another outline of history in 
which the creative work of the artists 
and philosophers shall have its eternal 
and glorious place; for I have closed 
the present volume with admiration 
and amazement, but with a feeling that 
what Mr. Wells has written is the his- 
tory, not of man, but of the voter. In 
the beginning of his story we hear the 
roar of chaos clearing into the music 
of the spheres; in the end we hear 
nothing but the noise of politics; and 
the sound is for all the world like the 
quacking of ducks. 











THE writer must first confess that he 
has never collected anything, not even 
books. A good many volumes, cer- 
tainly, have ‘blown in’ upon him— 
gifts from authors (thankfully re- 
ceived), such review books as he has 
not sold, a crowd of works upon wars 
and foreign lands, now rendered obso- 
lete by the war, a few shelves of Eng- 
lish, Irish, German, and Greek poets, a 
good number of forgotten biographies, 
a pretty row of Anatole France, two 
Russian novels, a Tudor Translation 
Rabelais, and that is about all. He 
lends books and sells (a more lucrative 
way of losing) with reckless abandon- 
ment, though always irritated to find 
they are gone. He guts them, like her- 
rings, by cutting away the superfluous 
parts, so as to reduce their weight. He 
scores the margins, so that at a glance 
he can recapture what pleased him 
best. He always marks the place where 
he stops reading with a good strong 
dog-ear, and if the pages are uncut, he 
hacks them open with his finger, leav- 
ing rough edges, which used to be 
thought so precious. Except the Ana- 
tole, he has never had a book bound, 
and though he once possessed first edi- 
tions of the Pilgrim’s Progress, Thom- 
son’s Seasons and the Poems of Mr. 
Pope, he gave them all away so soon as 
he acquired modern reprints that were 
easier to read. 

It is rather strange, for he cannot 
agree with a servant who, after begging 
some bright bindings for her future par- 
lor table, said to him, ‘I never was one 
as cared for the insides of books!’ One 
of his greatest pleasures is to roam 
about the beautiful libraries of his 
friends, and to be shown the first edi- 
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tions, the quartos, and folios, in their 
splendid type, with the smell of genera- 
tions thick upon them. How inspiring 
they are! With what awe one turns 
those sacred pages! And if there are 
autographs besides! Only last week he 
was shown a small volume upon the 
fly-leaf of which Isaac Newton had 
written his name in characters as firm, 
clear, and precise as we once fondly 
thought his laws of space to be; and 
that volume had been picked up for 
a shilling or two! He does not know 
what an astronomer feels when he 
catches sight of the new planet that his 
calculations had conjectured, but that 
delight can hardly surpass his own 
when he helped to discover a poem by 
Keats, in the poet’s own handwriting, 
among a heap of papers long ‘un- 
disturbed. ry: 

Who can see unmoved the actual 
handwriting uf a great poet, essayist, 
or thinker, and remember the living 
hand which touched that paper and 
wrote? There is something demonic 
about an actual autograph. It is more 
to us than a portrait, and more than 
the locks of hair which our grand- 
mothers used to cherish. There is 
something demonic, too, about the 
first editions of famous, ancient books 
— copies that the author saw himself 
and perhaps possessed. Such is the 
copy of the Venus and Adonis, now in 
the steel-clad, fire-proof, burglar-proof 
‘Treasury’ of Yale University; for 
Shakespeare himself certainly saw that 
edition, and perhaps possessed that 
copy. 

But why is it in the Treasury of Yale, 
the University of New Haven, Conn.? 
And why are there beside it the first 
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editions of the Plays, and of Milton, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Florio’s Mon- 
taigne (with Queen Elizabeth’s signa- 
ture), and Ben Jonson (with his own 
signature and an autograph inscrip- 
tion)? The Treasury at Brown Uni- 
versity in Providence, R. I., possesses 
almost equal treasures of Shakespeare 
and Milton, besides a vast collection of 
early books upon Columbus and the 
conflicts with Red Indians — books 
crammed with illustrations which show 
those romantic savages hewing off the 
Spaniards’ legs and arms and chewing 
them raw, except when here and there 
a woman toasts them on a stick — all 
fine propaganda, rivaling the Secrets of 
Crewe House. Cornell, one of the most 
beautiful among all America’s beauti- 
ful universities, treasures an unequaled 
collection of Dante and Petrarch, be- 
sides the earliest copies of Luther, 
Erasmus, and Melancthon, and a vast 


library upon the history of witchcraft: 


and the burning of witches, with man- 
uscript notes taken down during the 
torture of those unfortunate women — 
their confessions of intrigues with the 
devii, and, in one case, the brief state- 
ment that at this point of the torture 
the witch died of agony. How is it that 
America has been able to acquire all 
these treasures? Or why should a 
world that boasts itself new, trouble 
itself to gather the leavings and scrap- 
ings of the old? 

This week in the Times, Mr. E. V. 
Lucas has been telling us of further 
wonders still. Almost equally wise in 
painting and book, he has mentioned 
some of the wonders of both kinds that 
he saw in his rapid journeys through 
the States. As to pictures, he speaks of 
Bellini, and Franz Hals, and Manet, 
and Gauguin, and Rembrandt (espe- 
cially, of course, the ‘Mill,’ sold by 
Lord Landsdowne to the Widener col- 
lection; he does not mention the superb 
Rembrandt of Chicago), and El] Greco 


(especially the ‘Toledo,’ loaned to the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York — 
a picture embodying all the dignified 
melancholy of Spain). He could not 
see the fine Frick Gallery, which has 
been left to the nation — beautiful 
building, pictures and all; but as to 
literature, he saw the Morgan library, 
with ‘a range of MSS., extending from 
Milton to Du Maurier, and from Bacon 
to Dorian Gray; while at Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s,’ he adds, ‘I had in my hands the 
actual foolscap sheets on which Heine 
composed his Florentine Nights.’ Then 
he speaks of other marvels — Lamb’s 
own drafts for the Essays on ‘Roast 
Pig’ and ‘Dream Children,’ manu- 
scripts of Keats and Shelley, and (in 
the Harvard Library) all the works of 
reference — mostly annotated —which 
were used by Thomas Carlyle in writ- 
ing his Cromwell and his Frederick the 
Great, and bequeathed by him in his 
will to Harvard University because of 
his esteem and regard for the American 
people, ‘particularly the more silent 
part of them.’ As comment to all this, 
Mr. Lucas writes: 


The English traveler lighting upon so many of 
the essentially English riches as are conserved in 
American libraries, and particularly when he has 
not a meagre share of national pride, cannot but 
pause to wonder how it came about — and comes 
about — that so much that ought to be in his 
own country has been permitted to stray. 


There is no help, he says; the only 
thing to do is to grin and bear it, and 
feel happy that these unique posses- 
sions are preserved with such loving 
pride and care. Later on, writing of the 
piety with which Washington’s Mount 
Vernon (typifying all that was most 
beautiful in the eighteenth century) is 
preserved, he remarks, ‘For a young 
people largely in a hurry, to find time 
to be so proud and so reverent is a sig- 
nificant thing.’ The same pride and 
reverence are shown in the preserva- 
tion of Emerson’s house and of Haw- 
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thorne’s house in Concord, and one 
hopes will be shown at Thoreau’s Wal- 
den Pool, though the Gypsy Moth is 
now ruining its woods faster than even 
a lumber merchant would. Certainly, 
the pride and reverence are significant. 

As to reasons, of course, there is meg- 
alomania, as frequent in America as 
in other parts of the world. It gives 
great pleasure to many people to say, 
‘This is the largest known,’ or ‘This 
cost an unequaled number of dollars or 
pounds.’ In the entrance hall to a 
newspaper office in Philadelphia there 
is a mosaic that you are always told is 
the largest in the world, consisting of 
so many thousand or million pieces of 
glass. Many love to stand and gaze be- 
fore a picture that has beaten the rec- 
ord in cost for size. Many would like 
to possess such a picture, if only they 
could. It gives social distinction. It is 
prestige. It is a substitute for titles. 
To possess Rembrandt’s ‘Mill’ is as 
fine as to be a marquis, and if Lord 
Lansdowne could have sold his title in- 
stead of the painting, he would scarce 
have been the loser. There is satisfac- 
tion in realizing that one’s library beats 
creation in autographs of Milton, or 
even in the history of witches. Artful 
competition comes into play. It is de- 
lightful to defeat a rival in Sir Thomas 
Browne. And when the mortal end ap- 
proaches, one reflects with pleasure 
that the library or gallery will pass to 
the nation, perpetuating one’s name 
for all generations. 

In the case of America, there is also 
the natural desire of a young nation to 
prove itself old. The same desire used 
to drive many an honest English manu- 
facturer to the Heralds’ Office for a 
pedigree that would connect him with 
the Plantagenets—an easy feat. Per- 
haps that is why some cities of the 
Eastern States so carefully preserve 
their beautiful relics of eighteenth- 
century buildings, and the real Ameri- 
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~ cans (the ‘one hundred per cent Ameri- 


cans,’ as one is so tired of hearing them 
called) love to remember that at least 
up to the Rebellion, English history 
was theirs. They like to be reminded 
of their pedigree, and the collection of 
old autographs and ancient editions 
reminds them. None of the ‘aliens,’ no 
matter how many millions they count, 
can boast such heartfelt possessions, or 
hear the call of blood to blood as they 
enter the shrines where lie the holy 
relics of English thought. 

But there must be deeper reasons for 
all that pride and reverence. The 
creator of a ‘dime store,’ the manu- 
facturer of a floating soap, or the share- 
holder in a stockyard could easily find 
other ways of lavishing their dollars 
than upon pictures and first editions. 
He might build a record skyscraper, 
or give a Dreadnought to the navy, or 
run a candidate for the presidency, or 
start a movement for the reconciliation 
of all Christian religions upon business 
lines. All those methods of expenditure 
have, we believe, been tried, and with 
success so far as the spending of money 
went. Why, then, do so many Ameri- 
can millionaires lay up for themselves 
and their country treasures of a differ- 
ent kind? We should imagine that 
there is diffused throughout their land 
a very genuine love of art and letters. 

Fastidious critics keep telling us 
that America is crude; that it has no 
criticism and little fine production. We 
are not sure. We remember a few fine 
painters, a few great writers, at least 
one characteristic and inspiring poet. 
In splendid architecture, combined 
with giant feats of engineering, America 
stands alone among all the moderns, 
alone and unapproached. But, in any 
case, the mere desire to possess these 
small and curious treasures — not the 
sort of things that ever attract the ad- 
miration of the vulgar — appears to us 
to imply an unusual appreciation of 
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things finest and most beautiful. Why 
else should the purchase and possession 
of them give prestige? The nation that 
worships the owner of a title is a snob- 
bish nation. The nation that worships 
the owner of a rapid horse is a sporting 
nation. It seems to follow that the na- 
tion that admires the owner of a work 
of art is an artistic nation. 

The Italians were an artistic people 
at the time of the Renaissance, when 
their nobles vied with each other in the 
purchase of paintings and other works 
of art. We have often been told how 
artistic they must have been because 
they would assemble in the streets and 
form processions while some splendid 
new picture was being carried to its 
place. But that is just the sort of thing 
the citizens of New York would love to 
do. Give them notice that a famous 
picture was to be carried in state up 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue, and the 
streets would not hold them. They 
would love it. They would give it 
‘publicity’ for days. Talking about it 
would occupy their abundant leisure, 
and add spice to their zest for daily 
toil. 

Our critics might call it crude and 
childlike and futile. No matter; it 
would show an enthusiasm for art that 
has passed out of Europe. If we 
possessed a touch of it, should we allow 
this manuscript, this autograph from 
the hand of greatness, this unique ex- 
ample of a first edition, or this superb 
work of a master painter, to be bought 
over our heads? It is not a question of 
money. By giving up just one of his 
superfluous houses (and so greatly 
simplifying his choice of residence and 
his domestic troubles), any of our big 
landowners could outbid the American 
purchaser. With a perishable race 
horse or two, a sportsman could easily 
buy an immortal treasure. A profiteer 
could drop a motor in exchange for a 
Milton. It is not a question of riches. 
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— It is a question of the love of beauty. 


When Americans deprive us of our an- 
cestral and national treasures in this 
way, we grin and bear it, as Mr. Lucas 
says. But if we were an artistic people, 
we should not grin, and we should not 
bear it. 

[The Atheneum] 


SUN AND MOON 
BY KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


In the afternoon the chairs came, a 
whole big cartful of little gold ones 
with their legs in the air. And then 
the flowers came. When you stared 
down from the balcony at the people 
carrying them, the flower-pots looked 
like funny, awfully nice hats ‘nodding 
up the path. 

Moon thought they were hats. She 
said, ‘Look. There’s a man wearing 
a palm on his head.’ But she never 
knew the difference between real 
things and not real ones. 

There was nobody to look after 
Sun and Moon. Nurse was helping 
Annie alter Mother’s dress, which was 
much-too- long -and- tight - under-the- 
arms, and Mother was running all over 
the house and telephoning Father to 
be sure not to forget things. She only 
had time to say, ‘Out of my way, 
children!’ 

They kept out of her way — at any 
rate Sun did. He did so hate being 
sent stumping back to the nursery. It 
did n’t matter about Moon. If she got 
tangled in people’s legs they only 
threw her up and shook her till she 
squeaked. But Sun was too.heavy for 
that. He was so heavy that the fat 
man who came to dinner on Sundays 
used to say, ‘Now, young man, let’s 
try to lift you.” And then he’d put his 
thumbs under Sun’s arms and groan 
and try and try, and give it up at last, 
saying, ‘He’s a perfect little ton of 
bricks!’ 
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Nearly all the furniture was taken 
out of the dining-room. The big piano 
was put in a corner, and then there 
came a row of flower-pots, and then 
there came the goldy chairs. That was 
for the concert. When Sun looked in, 
a white-faced men sat at the piano — 
not playing, but banging at it and then 
looking inside. He had a big bag of 
tools on the piano, and he had stuck 
his hat on a statue against the wall. 
Sometimes he just started to play, and 
then he jumped up again and looked 
inside. Sun hoped he was n’t the 
concert. 

But, of course, the place to be in 
was the kitchen. There was a man 
helping in a cap like a blanc-mange, 
and their real cook, Minnie, was all red 
in the face and laughing. Not cross at 
all. She gave them each an almond 
finger, and lifted them up on to the 
flour-bin so that they could watch the 
wonderful things she and the man were 
making for supper. Cook brought in 
the things, and he put them on dishes 
and trimmed them. Whole fishes with 
their heads and eyes and tails still on 
he sprinkled with red and green and 
yellow bits; hé made squiggles all over 
the jellies; he stuck a collar on a ham 
and put a very thin sort of a fork in it; 
he dotted almonds and tiny round 
biscuits on the creams. And more and 
more things kept coming. 

‘Ah, but you have n’t seen the ice 
pudding,’ said Cook. ‘Come along.’ 
Why was she being so nice? thought 
Sun as she gave them each a hand. 
And they looked into the refrigerator. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! It was a little house. It 
was a little pink house with white 
snow on the roof and green windows 
and a brown door, and stuck in the 
door there was a nut for a handle. 

When Sun saw the nut he felt quite 
tired and had to lean against Cook. 

‘Let me touch it. Just let me put 
my finger on the roof,’ said Moon, 


dancing. She always wanted to touch 
all the food. Sun did n’t. 

‘Now, my girl, look sharp with the 
table,’ said Cook as the housemaid 
came in. 

‘It’s a picture, Min,’ said Nellie. 
‘Come along and have a look.’ So 
they all went into the dining-room. 
Sun and Moon were almost frightened. 
They would n’t go up to the table at 
first; they just stood at the door and 
made eyes at it: 

It was n’t real night yet, but the 
blinds were down in the dining-room 
and the lights turned on, and all the 
lights were red roses. Red ribbons and 
bunches of roses tied up the table at 
the corners. In the middle was a lake 
with rose petals floating on it. 

‘That’s where the ice pudding is to 
be,’ said Cook. 

Two silver lions with wings had 
fruit on their backs, and the salt- 
cellars were tiny birds drinking out of 
basins. 

And all the winking glasses and shin- 
ing plates and sparkling knives and 
forks —and all the food. And the 
little red table napkins made into 
roses... . 

‘Are people going to eat the food?’ 
asked Sun. 

‘I should just think they were,’ 
laughed Cook, laughing with Nellie. 
Moon laughed, too; she always did 
the same as other people. But Sun 
did n’t want to laugh. Round and 
round he walked with his hands behind 
his back. Perhaps he never would have 
stopped if Nurse had n’t called, 
suddenly: 

‘Now, then, children, it’s high time 
you were washed and dressed.’ And 
they were marched off to the nursery. 

While they were being unbuttoned 
Mother looked in with a white thing 
over her shoulders; she was rubbing 
stuff on her face. 

‘Tl ring for them when I want 
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them, Nurse, and then they can just 
come down and be seen and go back 
again,’ said she. 

Sun was undressed first nearly to his 
skin, and dressed again in a white 
shirt with red and white daisies 
speckled on it, breeches with strings 
at the sides and braces that came over, 
white socks and red shoes. 

‘Now you’re in your Russian cos- 
tume,’ said Nurse, flattening down his 
fringe. 

‘Am I?’ said Sun. 

“Yes. Sit quiet in that chair and 
watch your little sister.’ 

Moon took ages. When she had her 
socks put on she pretended to fall back 
on the bed and waved her legs at 
Nurse as she always did, and every 
time Nurse tried to make her curls 
with a finger and a wet brush she 
turned round and asked Nurse to show 
her the photo in her brooch or some- 
thing like that. But at last she was 
finished, too. Her dress stuck out, 
with fur on it, all white; there was even 
fluffy stuff on the legs of her drawers. 
Her shoes were white with big blobs 
on them. 

‘There you are, my lamb,’ said 
Nurse. ‘And you look like a sweet 
little cherub of a picture of a powder- 
puff.’ Nurse rushed to the door. 
‘Ma’am, one moment.’ . 

Mother came in again with half her 
hair down. 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘what a picture!’ 

‘Is n’t she?’ said Nurse. 

And Moon held out her skirts by the 
tips and dragged one of her feet. Sun 
did n’t mind people not noticing him 
~—much.... 

After that they played clean, tidy 
games up at the table while Nurse 
stood at the door, and when the 
carriages began to come and the sound 
of laughter and voices and soft rus- 
tlings came from down below, she 
whispered, ‘Now, then, children, stay 
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where you are.” Moon kept jerking 
the table cloth so that it all hung down 
her side and Sun had n’t any — and 
then she pretended she did n’t do it 
on purpose. 

At last the bell rang. Nurse pounced 
at them with the hair-brush, flattened 
his fringe, made her bow stand on end, 
and joined their hands together. 

‘Down you go,’ she whispered. 

And down they went. Sun did feel 
silly holding Moon’s hand like that, 
but Moon seemed to like it. She 
swung her arm, and the bell on her 
coral bracelet jingled. 

At the drawing-room door stood 
Mother fanning herself with a black 
fan. The drawing-room was full of 
sweet-smelling, silky, rustling ladies, 
and men in black with funny tails on 
their coats — like beetles. Father was 
among them, talking very loud, and 
rattling something in his pocket. 

“What a picture!’ cried the ladies. 
“Oh, the ducks! Oh, the lambs! Oh, 
the sweets! Oh, the pets!’ 

All the people who could n’t get at 
Moon kissed Sun, and a skinny old 
lady with teeth that clicked said, ‘Such 
a serious little poppet.’ And rapped 
him on the head with something hard. 

Sun looked to see if the same concert 
was there, but he was gone. Instead, 
a fat man with a pink head leaned over 
the piano, talking to a girl who held a 
violin at her ear. 

There was only one man that Sun 
really liked. He was a little gray man 
with long gray whiskers who walked 
about by himself. He came up to Sun 
and rolled his eyes in a very nice way 
and said, ‘Hullo, my lad!’ Then he 
went away. But soon he came back 
again and said, ‘Fond of dogs?’ Sun 
said ‘Yes.’ But then we went away 
again, and though Sun looked for him 
everywhere he couldn’t find him. He 
thought perhaps he’d gone outside to 
fetch in a puppy. 
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‘Good night, my precious babies,’ 
said Mother, folding them up in her 
bare arms. ‘Fly up to your little 
nest.’ 

Then Moon went and made a silly 
of herself again. She put up her arms 
in front of everybody and said, ‘My 
Daddy must carry me.’ 

But they seemed to like it, and 
Daddy swooped down and picked her 
up as he always did. 

Nurse was in such a hurry to get 
them to bed that she even interrupted 
Sun over his prayers, and said, ‘Get 
on with them, child, do.’ And the 
moment after they were in bed and in 
the dark except for the night-light in 
its little saucer. 

‘Are you asleep?’ asked Moon. 

‘No,’ said Sun. ‘Are you?’ 

‘No,’ said Moon. 

A long while after Sun woke up 
again. There was a loud, loud noise of 
clapping from downstairs, like when it 
rains. He heard Moon turn over. 

“Moon, are you awake?’ 

“Yes. Are you?’ 

“Yes. Well, let’s go and look over 
the stairs.’ 

They had just got settled on the top 
step when the drawing-room door 
opened and they heard the party cross 
over the hall into the dining-room. 
Then that door was shut; there was a 
noise of ‘pops’ and laughing. Then 
that stopped, and Sun saw them all 
walking round and round the lovely 
table with their hands behind their 
backs as he had done. . . . Round and 
round they walked, looking and star- 
ing. The man with the gray whiskers 
liked the little house best. When he 
saw the nut for a handle he rolled his 
eyes as he did before, and said to Sun, 
“Seen the nut?’ 

‘Don’t nod your head like that, 
Moon.’ 

‘I’m not nodding. It’s you.’ 

‘It’s not. I never nod my head.’ 
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‘O-oh, you do. 
now.’ 

‘I’m not. [’m only showing you 
how not to do it.’ 

When they woke up again they 
could only hear Father’s voice very 
loud, and Mother, laughing away. 
Father came out of the dining-room, 
bounded up the stairs, and nearly fell 
over them. 

‘Hullo!’ he said. ‘By Jove, Kitty, 
come and look at this.’ 

Mother came out. ‘Oh, you naughty 
children,’ said she, from the hall. 

“Let’s have ’em down and give ’em 
a bone,’ said Father. Sun had never 
seen him so jolly. 

“No, certainly not,’ said Mother. 

‘Oh, my Daddy, do! Do have us 
down,’ said Moon. 

‘I’m hanged if I won’t,’ cried Father. 
‘I won’t be bullied. Kitty — way 
there.’ And he caught them up, one 
under each arm. 

Sun thought Mother would be 
dreadfully cross. But she was n’t. She 
kept on laughing at Father. 

‘Oh, you dreadful boy!’ said she. 
But she did n’t mean Sun. 

“Come on, kiddies. Come and have 
some pickings,’ said this jolly Father. 
But Moon stopped a minute. 

‘Mother — your dress is right off 
one side.’ : 

‘Is it?’ said Mother. And Father 
said ‘Yes,’ and pretended to bite her 
white shoulder, but she pushed him 
away. 

And so they went back to the beauti- 
ful dining-room. 

But — oh! oh! What had happened? 
The ribbons and the roses were all 
pulled untied. The little red table 
napkins lay on the floor; all the shining 
plates were dirty and all the winking 
glasses. The lovely food that the man 
had trimmed was all thrown about, 
and there were bones and bits and 
fruit-peels and shells everywhere. 


You’re nodding it 
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There was even a bottle lying down 
with stuff coming out of it on to the 
cloth, and nobody stood it up again. 

And the little pink house with the 
snow roof and the green windows was 
broken — broken — half melted away 
in the centre of the table. 

‘Come on, Sun,’ said Father, pre- 
tending not to notice. 

Moon lifted up her pajama legs and 
shuffled up to the table and stood on 
a chair, squeaking away. 

‘Have a bit of this ice,’ said Father, 
smashing in some more of the roof. 

Mother took a little plate and held 
it for him; she put her other arm round 
his neck. 


‘Daddy! Daddy!’ shrieked Moon. 


‘The little handle’s left. The little nut. 
Kin I eat it?’ And she reached across 
and picked it out of the door and 
scrunched it up, biting hard and 
blinking. 

‘Here, my lad,’ said Father. 

But Sun did not move from the 
door. Suddenly he put up his head 
and gave a loud wail. 

‘I think it’s horrid — horrid — hor- 
rid!’ he sobbed. 

“There, you see!’ said Mother. 
“You see!’ 

‘Off with you,’ said Father, no 
longer jolly. ‘This moment. Off you 
go!’ ‘ 

And wailing loudly, Sun stumped 
off to the nursery. 


[The Cornhill Magazine] 
THE LITTLE BUSY WATTS 


BY L. F. SALZMAN 


Tue famous legal classification of 
witnesses as ‘liars, damned liars, and 
experts’ might be adapted to apply to 
historians, who may be divided into 
those who give no references, those 
who give incomplete references, and 
those whose references are wrong. It 
was one of the second class— the 
class who refer you blandly to ‘MS. at 
British Museum’ or Smith’s Memoirs 
— that introduced me to the indus- 
trious clan of Watts. Wishing to con- 
sult Watts’ The Young Man’s Look- 
ing Glass (eventually traced to Richard 
and well worth the trouble) I found 
myself confronted with Wattses rang- 
ing from Alaric Alexander to Zillah 
Madama. By a coincidence extremes 
met, for Zillah was the wife of Alaric, 


author of Lyrics of the Heart, editor of 
The Literary Souvenir and ‘head nurse 
of a hospital of rickety newspaperlings.’ 

The alphabetical arrangement of a 
catalogue, like adversity, makes 
strange bedfellows. When we find 
Charles, Diana, and Emily writing 
respectively on The Meaning of Ration- 
alism, The Renaissance of the Greek 
Ideal, and The Fine Art of Jujutsu we 
can trace an imaginary connection — 
the first and third dealing with the 
mental and physical aspects of the 
second. But when Francis follows with 
An Introductory Manual for Sugar 
Growers no link is visible; nor does he 
lead on naturally to Gabriel, with his 
Words of Wisdom, or the Beauties of 
Solomon and others; intended as a 
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Guide for Youth— unless perchance 
Francis, following the example of 
Ruskin’s essay ‘On Sheepfolds,’ has 
chosen an allegorical title for a work 
dealing with the wisdom that is 
‘sweeter than honey and_ the 
honeycomb.’ 

Art and Science are well represented 
by the famous names of George, 
Frederick, and Henry, and Travel less 
admirably by William, whose De- 
scription of a Journey through French 
Flanders in March, 1816, must surely 
be the dullest diary of a continental 
trip that has ever attained the dignity 
of print. The writer seems to have 
been a protégé of the Duchess of Rut- 
land, at whose expense he made the 
journey, of which he conscientiously 
records the exact course and little 
more. An earlier namesake, in 1633, 
had taken a vicarious interest in travel, 
contributing philosophical comments 
to an account of The Strange and 
Dangerous Voyage of Captain Thomas 
James in his intended Discovery of the 
Northwest Passage, and Henry L. 
Watts has to his credit Travels in 
Aether, or Scenes of Life in Other 
Worlds, which I imagine to be a work 
of scientific fiction, or fictionary science, 
in the style of Jules Verne or Wells, 
for I have not had the curiosity to 
look it up. But it is in matters touch- 
ing the other world, and theology 
generally, that the clan of Watts dis- 
plays most literary energy. George, in 
1736, published a sermon, of which the 
only interest appears to be that it was 
‘preached before the Trustees for 
establishing the Colony of Georgia in 
America,’ though a hasty perusal sug- 
gests that it might equally well have 
been preached before any other con- 
gregation. Thirty years later Stephen, 
‘the modest and candid Watts,’ ob- 
tained second place in a competition 
for a gold medal offered for the best 
dissertation on “The Reciprocal Ad- 
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vantages of a Perpetual Union be- 
tween Great Britain and her American 
Colonies.’ The dissertations were read 
on May 20, 1766, ‘commencement 
day’ at the College of Philadelphia, a 
date which proved psychologically ad- 
mirable, as the news of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act had been received 
the day before. However, although 
Stephen Watts’ essay ‘was judged a 
masterly, judicious, and sensible per- 
formance,’ events were moving too 
fast for him and his ‘perpetual union,’ 
and his arguments have vanished into 
dust with his subscribers. Among 
these latter were John Penn, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Allen, Chief Justice of the same 
colony, William Franklin, Governor of 
New Jersey, various members of the 
college staff, from the Provost, William 
Smith, D.D., down to Thomas Dun- 
gan, mathematical master, and gentle- 
men with pleasing names, such as Dr. 
James Boggs, Dr. Phineas Bond, 
Aeneas Urquhart, and Benjamin 
Wynkoop. 

Of the theological Wattses not the 
least vigorous was Jeffry, rector of 
Much Leighes in Essex, who in 1657 
published A Scribe, Pharisee, Hypo- 
crite — his Letter answered, Separates 
churched, Dippers sprinkled. To this, 
his first and so far as I know only 
work, are prefixed testimonials, almost 
as immodest as a modern publisher’s 
puffs, by Nathaniel Hardy, afterwards 
Dean of Rochester, and John Gauden, 
then of Bocking but afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester. Gauden terms our 
author: 

a Magazine of well digested Learning. . . . not 
lightly dipt but deep dyed in Academical Learn- 
ing, having been many years, and with much re- 
pute, Fellow of Jesus College in Cambridge. 

and, with an aristocratic contempt for 
the unlearned, not perhaps inexplic- 
able in one whose Eikon Basilike had 
been attributed to a royal hand, de- 
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clares him ‘deserving auditors of 
finer mold than usually the country 
clod affords,’ commending him because 
he 

vouchsafes to condescend to the meanest capaci- 
ties of his rural and illiterate antagonists, whom 
he disdains not to correct in their Abcedarian 
faults of false English, as well as in their more 
notorious and dangerous errors. 


Jeffry himself certainly adopts a 
high-handed tone toward the un- 
happy John Web of Little Waltham, 
whose letter, illiterate but earnest and 
by no means discourteous, had roused 
him to deliver this dogmatic diatribe. 
In his prefatory remarks he apologizes 
for the homeliness of his style (which 
is his saving grace) as being suitable to 
the party I have to answer, who is his n’own 
mother’s son, every inch of him, and his letter in 
his n’own mother’s tongue, every syllable of it, 
him a home-spun, whether web or webster, farm- 
er or preacher, I know not: . . . according to 
whom and which is therefore the answer and my 
replication, plain and unpolished, rude and in- 
compt. But now and then (I confesse) it is a 
little tart and salt, for such also is the man and 
his communication. 


A touch of the salt is noticeable in 
his retort to John Web’s claim to 
interpret Holy Scripture — ‘as if you 
were the Spirit’s secretary or clerk of 
its closet? — and more than a touch 
of the tartness in such comments as 
— ‘this brazen-faced Essex-calf (this 
impudent letter I mean),’ or ‘this 
scurrilous scribbling ploughman (who 
if he make his plough to go no righter 
in his field than he hath done his pen 
in this letter, he makes as mad work 
there as here he hath done).’ Most of 
the book is naturally theology, pos- 
sibly profitable to the soul but un- 
doubtedly wearisome to the flesh,but 
there is also a detailed account of a 
dipping, or baptism by immersion, 
which had recently taken place in a 
pond within the parish, which is of 
some interest. 

Finally we come to the greatest of 
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all his brothers, Isaac. Hailed as a 
‘human seraph’ and ‘sovereign of 
sacred verse,’ and author of solid 
works on theology and logic which 
were read and admired by the greatest 
minds of his time, Dr. Isaac Watts was 
a prominent figure in the Augustan 
Age of English literature — and prob- 
ably the best seller of his time; even 
modern writers, unless they be sport- 
ing novelists or infant prodigies, might 
envy the circulation and repeated 
editions of his poetical works. He was 
especially the children’s poet; hun- 
dreds of families must have been 
brought up on his moral precepts. The 
most pious and amiable of men him- 
self, he brought the horrors of hell 
home to a thousand children and in- 
stilled in their minds the terror of 
God, which is far from being the be- 
ginning of wisdom, and on their lips 
the language of hypocritical humility: 
My God, I hate to walk or dwell 
With sinful children here; 


Then let me not be sent to hell, 
Where none but sinners are. 


This verse, from one of his Divine 
Songs for Children, is admirable in its 
childlike simplicity of diction, but be- 
yond comment and beneath contempt 
as the expression of a child’s mind. It 
is, however, excelled by the first verse 
of the same song: 
Away from fools I’ll turn my eyes 
Nor with the scoffers go; 
I would be walking with the wise 
That wiser I may grow. 

What manner of child is this that 
Watts makes his mouthpiece? After 
reading such stuff one has to turn to 
‘Pet Marjorie’ to restore one’s belief 
in child nature and to assure oneself 
that a child may be full of the sense, 
and even of the dogmas (not to say 
nonsense), of religion without being 
unbearable. 

The secret of the failure of these. 
much-vaunted songs is to be found in 
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their author’s modest preface, in 
which he explains that they are only 
specimens of moral songs ‘such as I 
wish some happy and condescending 
genius would undertake for the use of 
children, and perform much better.’ 
Note that adjective ‘condescending,’ 
for therein lies the key to much. It 
must also be admitted that Watts 
had his full share of that spiritual 
flunkeydom which the eighteenth cen- 
tury confused with christian humility. 
Take these two verses from another 
moral song: 


What tho’ I be low and mean, 
I’ll engage the rich to love me, 
While I’m modest, neat and clean 
And submit when they reprove me. 


Should I e’er be rich or great 
Others shall partake my goodness, 
I’ll supply the poor with meat, 
Never showing scorn nor rudeness. 


In their way these are perfect gems and 
refreshingly free from any taint of 
Bolshevism, but no wonder that the 
generations brought up on these senti- 
ments coated their houses with stucco 
and grained their deal doors to look, 
as they hoped, like oak. 

‘ It is, however, strange to realize 
that the great puritan poet admired 
these ‘high seraphic numbers’; yet 
Henry Grove, foreseeing the apotheo- 
sis of Watts, assures us that, 


Milton, immortal bard, divinely bright, 
Conducts his fav’rite to the realms of light. 


As Milton had died three months after - 


Watts was born, we can only assume 
that if the Doctor was really his 
favorite author he must have become 
acquainted with his works through 
some celestial circulating library — 
possibly situated in the constellation 
Bodtes. 

These lines of Grove’s are taken 
from a long complimentary, even 
adulatory, poem prefixed to Dr. 
Watts’ Hore Lyrice, for which the 


author himself wrote a dedication to* 

Queen Anne, beginning: 

Queen of the northern world, whose gentle sway 

Commands our love and charms our hearts 
tobey; 

Forgive the nation’s grone when William dy’d; 

Lo, at thy feet in all the loyal pride 

Of blooming joy, three happy realms appear, 

And William’s urn almost without a tear 

Stands, nor complains. . . . 


Foreseeing the blessings that are to 
follow from her hand, our poet ex- 
claims — inventing a new adjective 
in his fine frenzy: 


Thy beamy wing at once defends and warms 
Fainting religion. . . 


Looking still further forward to her 
elevation to a yet higher sphere, he 
declares: 


Legions attend thee at the radiant gates; 
For thee thy sister-seraph, blest Maria, waits. 


It is not his fault that the vision of 
Anne and ‘blest Maria’ as angels 
strikes us as humorous rather than 
dignified; after all we never saw 
Queen Mary, so cannot properly ap- 
preciate that ‘Beauty that gave the 
nations law,’ which Watts declares was 
hers. In the matter of Queen Anne his 
dithyrambs proved unfortunate, and 
in 1721 he wrote an apologetic note 
explaining that the poem was written 
in 1705 and events had falsified it; his 
prophetic Muse had been a little too 
farsighted and had mistaken the 
radiance of George I for that of Anne. 


George is the name, that glorious star; 
Ye saw his splendors beaming far; 

Saw in the east your joys arise 

When Anna sank in western skies. 


*Twas George diffused a vital ray 
And gave the dying nations day; 

His influence sooths the Russian bear, 
Calms rising wars and heals the air. 


Needless to say, the accession of 
George II roused our loyal bard to 
equal enthusiasm: 
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Tis George the blest remounts the throne 
With double vigor in his son, 

Lo, the majestic form appears, 

Sparkling in life and manly years: 

The kingdom’s pride, the nation’s choice, 
And heav’n approves Britannia’s voice. 


To do him justice, however, it did 
not take a royalty to rouse him to 
lyric pitch, and few of his friends can 
have escaped poems from the Doctor’s 
pen. Among those thus enriched was 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, ‘member of 
parliament for a port in Sussex,’ of 
whom we are told: 


. . . the glad tenants of the shore 
Shout and proclaim him senator. 


So says the Muse of Poetry, but her 
unromantic sister, Clio, declares that 
many of the tenants of Shoreham, the 
borough in question, shouted very 
much to the contrary and so effec- 
tively that Sir Nathaniel was unseated 
in two successive elections for mal- 
practices. The poem to Mr. Thomas 
Bradbury contains a quotation so 
singularly apt at the present time that 
I feel it is worth giving; the poet 
imagines himself in Paradise, listening 
to divine music, and hearing ‘these 
notes,” 


I long’d and wished my Bradbury there. 


Some of the offerings of friendship 
raise the question why certain names 
are impossible in poetry. Polhill is a 
good name and its owner was a worthy 
man, but it is not heroic, and when Dr. 
Watts exclaims: 


Polhill, my blood boils high, my spirits flame; 
Can your zeal sleep! Or are your passions tame! 


I can only say that I feel that the 
answer must have been in_ the 
affirmative. 

So much for Dr. Isaac Watts; but 
after all, if we boggle a little at the 
statement that ‘many of his writings 
will remain coeval with our language,’ 
it is difficult to put an age limit to ‘the 
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little busy bee’ and still more difficult 
to foresee a time when his great hymn 
“O God, our help in ages past,’ will not 
resound from churches, school chapels, 
and other places where they sing. 


[King’s Highway] 
WALKING 


BY E. V. KNOX (EVOE) 


I KNow a sich man who, six years 
ago, had never seen a road. By a road 
I mean a thing with hedges and honey- 
suckle and police-traps on it, as dis- 
tinguished from a street, where there 
is no speed limit and the evening paper 
comes out at eleven o’clock in the 
morning and the paving stones are em- 
bellished with portraits of the Prime 
Minister and sections of Scotch salmon 
on a plate. 

He was not unusual, this man. He 
lived in a large industrial town, and 
when his business took him to another 
town he traveled thither by train, but 
as he played Nap and Farmer’s Glory 
all the way, using as a table one of the 
seat-cushions of the first-class com- 
partment in which he rode, he never 
had occasion to look out of the win- 
dows. When he needed fesh air he used 
to take the train to another town that 
was situated on the sea and amuse him- 
self by throwing mussels out of a boat 
in order to catch whitings and thus to 
give himself an appetite to eat turbot 
for dinner. And every week-end he 
used to play golf, approaching the golf- 
club house by crossing the small field 
which divided it from the railway sta- 
tion. It is quite true that a highroad 
skirted one side of the links, but it was 
separated from the course by an ex- 
tremely high holly hedge, and, al- 
though my friend frequently sliced as 
many as three balls into the road from 
one tee, he always sent his caddie to 
find them (which the caddie never did) 
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and thus the irresistible lure of the 
turnpike way remained always a 
sealed book to him. He had never 
bicycled and he did not own a motor 
car. Bicycling, he said, was too much 
trouble, and motoring would have 
made him, in the summer, dusty, in the 
winter, cold. 

1914, however, changed all these 
things. In that year, and the four years 
which succeeded it, the War Office saw 
fit to prescribe a number of healthy 
constitutionals for this man, and 
obliged him moreover to carry first an 
imitation and then an actual firearm, 
and also an extremely heavy valise 
crossed by two straps, of which one 
school of military theorists argued 
that the right strap should be fastened 
over the left, and the other that the 
left strap should be fastened over the 
right. 

About twelve months ago I met him 


again and asked him, because of his 


new and strange experiences, what he 
thought of our English country roads. 
He considered for some time and then 
said that of all the seats on which he 
had ever sat in his life he had found 
the wet edge of an English highroad 
the most luxurious and comfortable. I 
then asked him whether the English 
roadside scenery had not attracted him 
during his many marches. 

‘Scenery be ’ he said, using a 
technical military term which was then 
much in vogue, but is now lapsing into 
desuetude, ‘we didn’t look at the 
scenery, we talked about stew.’ 

‘But in France and Flanders,’ I 
continued, ‘did not any portion of the 
roadside scenery strike you there?’ 

‘One did,’ he answered curtly,‘ that’s 
how I got back to England.’ And he 
went on to say that though he was now 
quite fit and well, unless there hap- 
pened to be a railway strike he had no 
expectation of ever seeing a road again. 
Now I am not at all like this man. 





Not only have I frequently, from my 
youth up, traveled on H.M. (or should 
it be Sir Eric Geddes’?) highway in all 
manner of conveyances, from a peram- 
bulator to the very painful gridiron 
over the back wheel of a motor bicycle, 
but I have also made a practise of 
walking upon English roads, both com- 
pulsorily during the war and at other 
times, for the sake of my own health 
and pleasure. 

Nevertheless, I think that there is a 
great deal of truth in what my friend 
said. One does not notice the scenery 
much in walking with companions on a 
road, and one does talk about stew. 

On a walking tour, the man who be- 
gins to talk about the scenery falls im- 
mediately under a grave suspicion. 
There is but a short step between talk- 
ing about the scenery and suggesting a 
halt by the wayside to admire it. 

‘How about easing up a bit?’ says 
such a man. ‘See how beautifully the 
Posh River is flowing down its ravine 
under the Pipkin Tor!’ And, of course, 
you know at once that the fellow has a 
blister on his heel. 

Long before we started out in the 
morning, as he knows perfectly well, 
we decided to make ten good miles, and 
so lunch at the ‘Blue Lion,’ in Blow- 
hampton, at one o’clock. And if he 
likes to study the scenery through 
which we have passed he has only to 
open his one inch ordnance map when 
we get there. The most elementary 
acquaintance with conventional signs 
and contours will enable him to visual- 
ize and admire all the best features of 
the landscape while sitting comfort- 
ably in an arm chair and smoking a 
pipe, instead of trying to do it now and 
hampering us when we have a job of 
work on hand. This then is what 
comes of not putting soap in the socks. 

Equally out of place on a walking 
tour is the man who insists on discuss- 
ing art, theology, or politics, for this is 

















WALKING 


certain to end in a sudden sharp blow 
on the back of the head with the handle 
of an ash plant, and then we have an- 
other unsolved mystery in the daily 
press. There is only one thing to talk 
about while walking, and that is inns, 
which are the civilian counterpart of 
stew, and all rational walkers from 
Hazlitt onward have long ago come to 
this conclusion. For what a noble inex- 
haustible subject it is, whether one 
dwells upon that particularly beautiful 
and sunset-rosy ham in a small York- 
shire hostelry or the trout in oatmeal 
and the milk that was three-quarters 
cream on the top of the Pass of Glen- 
coe; whether we turn to the port that 
we sipped before the log fire at the 
‘Spread Eagle,’ after walking all day 
through the autumnal gold of the Sus- 
sex woods, or the ‘plain’ tea provided, 
with apologies, at St. Austell, which 
was found to consist of meat pie, but- 
tered scones, plum jam, saffron cake, 
and Cornish cream. 

And at that one mentions a common 
failing of innkeepers, which is to sup- 
pose that travelers live habitually on 
salmon mayonnaise and quails in aspic. 
So that when you ask whether they 
have anything to eat they answer 
‘No,’ and on being pressed continue 
grudgingly, ‘unless you care for a bit 
of beefsteak pie and some Wensleydale 
cheese’; and when we point out that to 
consume their beefsteak pie and cheese 
will not be so much a care as a solemn 
ritual and an ecstatic delight, they 
seem heartily surprised. 

And this suggests to us the thought 
of some of the queer personalities 
among innkeepers we have known, of 
the very stout man who could only sit 
and chuckle in the Welsh border inn, 
of the Strange Incident of the Shrop- 
shire Host and the Bad Tomato Ket- 
chup, of the trouble in finding the 
bathroom at the ‘Taverners’ Arms,’ 
at Langton, and of the enormous num- 
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bers of silver coffee pots in the coffee 
room of the ‘Blue Boar,’ which is not 
very far from Evesham; and we won- 
der how it is that an old family (for 
their portraits for generations back are 
hung round the paneled walls) whose 
dreams and ambitions from time im- 
memorial have centred in silver coffee 
pots and who have evidently stipu- 
lated for a dowry of silver coffee pots 
with every bride that came to the 
house, and who must spend half their 
laborious days in cleaning silver pots, 
should serve pedestrians after dinner 
with cups of tinny and lukewarm mud. 

And then, perhaps, we fall to talking 
of Hereford, and how all that is best 
and noblest and strongest in England 
has strangely met together in that 
quiet and sleepy shire—hops and 
cider apples and plums and the white- 
faced, long-horned steers, who stand 
by the Wye and whose undercut is 
never chilled. 

And at some time or other the most 
intriguing theme of walkers is certain 
to crop up, and that is how to pose as 
persons of sufficient importance in the 
eyes of keepers of inns, and to persuade 
them that one walks because one likes 
to, and not because one must. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc has stated somewhere or 
other that he tackles this problem by 
writing a great number of letters to 
very important people and leaving 
them to lie on the coffee room table all 
night, but gathering them up in the 
morning with the remark that he in- 
tends to post them himself. This may 
be a good thing to do, and at any rate 
it is a far, far better thing to do than 
that which was done by my friend 
Charles, whom we shall certainly men- 
tion in the course of our walk. 

Charles was annoyed by two things: 
firstly by the airs which he considered 
that people who came in motor cars 
gave themselves at inns, and, secondly, 
by the fact that owing to our recent 
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misunderstanding with the Central 
Powers, it is still necessary to fill up a 
registration form at English hotels. On 
the evening then of the last day of the 
walking tour in Devon that I made 
with him fifteen months ago, he told 
me with great joy, when we had come 
very tired to the ‘George and Crown,’ 
that he had not only ordered a bottle 
of champagne for dinner but had writ- 
ten himself down on the record sheet 
as ‘J. Coutts Carnegie, financier,’ with 
an address in Park Lane, London, W. 
He was particularly pleased because a 
party of very furry-looking motorists 
were staying at the hotel, and because 
he felt that he could live up to the rep- 
utation he had given himself by reason 
of having in his rucksack a nearly new 
set of blue and magenta striped paja- 
mas, made of pre-war silk. We had a 


It was the people of Lissadell who 
said he was a holy hermit, although, to 
do him justice, he never gave it out 
himself that he was that. But what 
else would he be at all, with a mat of 
big, long hair down to his shoulders, and 
a beard he never cut, and terrible long 
nails on him? And had n’t he said to 
Matty O’Kane, when Matty offered 
him the half of a bar of kitchen soap — 
Sure, what would he want with the like 
of that? For, if he did n’t wash him- 
self, sure enough he must be very holy, 
for did n’t Saint Bride herself say she 
would think shame to scour her sinful 
body with a cake of scented soap? And 
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very enjoyable dinner, during whi 
Charles talked loudly, largely, 
well on cosmopolitan finance, and 
next day we walked for two hoy 
and caught the London expregs , 
Plymouth. 

I did not meet him for some ting 
after we had parted at Paddington,» 
when I did he expressed repentang 
for the deed which he had done 4 
Devon. 

‘I don’t suppose it matters much; 
I told him, ‘they’ll never find out’ 

‘It’s not that that’s worrying me 
he replied sadly, ‘the point is that] 
left my silk pajamas there.’ 

And so walking and talking on ma. 
ters of interest and importance; w 
shall arrive with dust on the eyebrow 
and a great thirst, but in time for lund 
at Blowhampton. 
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tiny | 
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then, again, there was the termi from 
fright the sight of a shaw! put hima, ing h 
and were n’t all the sainted martyng of hi 
that same way? knees 

Mag Mahony, who was in dread It 
nobody, was the first woman he Ini shaw. 
spoken to in Lissadell. With relentles whic! 
curiosity she had pursued the hermifl potat 
to the opening of his hut, purely top! folds. 
the question to him: Was it true Wi the w 
the people were saying — that thg at th 
herons watched the waters of the iti thirst 
loch for fish for him, and when the chat | 
had it caught, would hold it in the bea Somer 
‘as cute as a pet fox,’ until the holy eg Brew 
mit had taken the fish away from them on wh 











When Mag had .asked him that, 
gravely he had bent his head, as if, per- 















nd ty haps, to imply, “Oh, is that what they 
howl are saying?’ but Mag noticed that he 

493 a had not contradicted it. So it went 
round Lissadell that the herons fed the 

» ting holy man; for, if they did not, where 
n,ang else would he get his bit and his sup? 
tan’ For never a copper coin was seen on 
ne nf him; he did not beg, he never worked, 
and he never went next nor nigh a shop. 

uch And was n’t it a sure thing that a harm- 
ut’ & less, poor hermit would do no poaching 
y me in McGinty’s woods, for all that Miss 
that if McGinty had once remarked she got 
the smell of something extra good, and 

1 mat it rising out of the black pot over the 
e; we hermit’s stick fire? But Miss McGinty 
bro ‘had no nature,’ for she was a sour old 
luni maid. Then, plainly, it was as true as 






truth — the herons fed him. 

On the outskirts of McGinty’s woods 
the hermit had fixed himself a shanty 
beside the stony shore of the little loch, 
fern-fringed and heron-guarded. One 
wall of the shanty was formed by the 
wall of the craggy hill against which he 
had reared the hut; and the hut itself 
was nothing but a furzy den, furze- 
thatched and bracken-lined, with a 
tiny hole in the furze for a window, and 
an opening for the door so low that the 
shawled women who scared the life 
from him had the tireless joy of watch- 
ing him crawl from them to the safety 
. his fastness upon his hands and 

ees, 


















add— It became known, however, that no 
» half shawl would be avoided altogether 
ates Which carried an offering of apples, 
emi potatoes, or even a pig’s foot in its 
opi folds, And in this manner, gradually, 





the women overcame his shyness, and 
@ *t the same time quenched the great 
thirst of their curiosity; and whatever 
chat he had with them was wise, and 
sometimes wonderful, unti! at last it 
grew the custom to consult the hermit 
on whatever thing was ailing you. The 
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bigger the matter, of course, the bigger 
the lump in the folds of your shawl. In 
this way the reputation of the hermit 
was a thousandfold increased, for it did 
not take long for Lissadell to discover 
that the most startling intuitions which 
fell from his ascetic lips were in the 
matrimonial and courting line. And, 
he being a single holy man who was 
disgusted at the bare sight of a shawl, 
how would he get these foreign revela- 
tions, save from a hidden and mysteri- 
ous source? 

It was Matty O’Kane who first 
dared, with the help of the cooked half 
of an old hen, to bring such sacrilegious 
matters to his holy, harmless ears. 

’ ‘Holy sir, I am this great while 
courting Katie Shanahan, with pardon 
to you,” he said, ‘and she ’Il have noth- 
ing to say to me. What would I do to 
make her come around?’ 

‘Are you visitin’ the house much?’ 
inquired the hermit, after a moment of 
meditation. 

“Me shadder is never away from the 
door,’ replied Matty. 

“Sure, I knew that,’ said the hermit, 
‘before ’twas out of your lips. Take 
your big brogue and your long shadder 
from the door, and it won’t be long be- 
fore she ’s lonesome after you. 

For the women will fret 
After what they can’t get. 
What is under their shawl 
They don’t vally at all.’ 

Matty was so taken by the rhyme 
that the hermit got the other half of 
the old hen that was put by for Matty’s 
supper. And after that Mag Mahony 
came to him. She was only three 
months married, and already her hus- 


-band was neglecting her. ‘And what 


was the cause of it, now?’ said Mag. 
‘You are a small little bunty of a 
woman,’ replied the hermit, and some- 
thing came into his eye like the flash in 
the eye of a wicked ass, ‘but there is 
one part of you is too long altogether, 
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and that is the part of you that’s doin’ And now they heard the hem 





the damage.’ feverishly engaged in putting up | 
‘And what part of me is that?’ said _ nightly barricade before his door, 
Mag. ‘And I’ve a lovely pair of home- “Come out to me, your revereng 


knit socks for you that’ll be as soft as said the stranger-woman, ‘for I am; 
moss on your two feet if you ll make great straits with the Devil’s own vy 
me a poetry-rhyme the same as you abond of a husband that has left » 


made it for Matty O’Kane.’ and ten little childer purely starving; 
‘What is waggin’ and red, the home, while he goes traipsing th 

And stuck fast in your head ?’ world’s end for his own content. 
. There was a moment’s pause, an 
replied the hermit. then the hermit was heard speaking it 


Mag thought a moment, and then 4 foreign whine which did not seem i 
she burst out laughing at her own  yesemble his old familiar tones. 
cleverness. ‘And is it my tongue, holy ‘Let you quit bothering,’ he repli 


man?’ said she. ‘for I am at me exercises.’ 
*If you want to keep love, let you coo like the ‘Put out your hand to me through 
dove, the winder, so,’ replied the strange. 


And not screech like the cocks. An’ now where woman, ‘that I may get the good of 
is me socks ? eae ’ ; 
your blessing if I can’t see your fac’ 


replied the holy man. “If I do so,’ replied the hermit, ‘vil 
‘Iam thankful to you for the poetry- you go’way, for you have meannoyed!’ 

rhyme,’ said Mag, as she was going, ‘Oh, I will so, holy man,’ said th 

‘but there’s great wonder on me that _stranger-woman. 

the saints do be talking secrets to your After a longer pause than ever: 

innocent reverence the same as they’d_ great, black, hairy hand appeared. 

do to any ould married man.’ ‘Aha!’ screeched the stranger-won 


' One evening a dusty-footed stranger- an. ‘Fast have, fast hold!’ and s¥ 
woman tramped into Lissadell, from a__ seized hold of the hairy hand withd 
great distance, by the look of her, to the strength of her own two. ‘Cont 
consult the holy man. Mag Mahony, out to me, ye idle vagabond, or I wil 
Matty O’Kane, and a few others vol- have you in Roscommon Gaol!’ 
unteered to put her on her way, and Then the hermit uttered a string d 
they arrived there as the sun was going curses so horrible that the compaty 
down upon the hermit’s evening meal. _ feared to be blighted, and fled, scream 
The embers of his brushwood fire still ing, to a little distance from the spo. 
glowed, and he was drinking from the They watched. Then they saw the 
stony loch, as the stranger-woman  stranger-woman make the gesture d 
drewalong the road to him. One glance, one who snatches up a lighted stick 
however, at the company, and the her- from the embers and stoop beside the 
mit dashed like a rabbit for his den. hut. And slowly smoke curled upward 
‘He must be very holy,’ said the from the holy hermit’s den. Finally! 


stranger-woman, in a voice which seemed as though some violent c- 

sounded as though it might hold the aclysm overthrew the hut, and out ofl 

possibility of sarcasm, ‘for he’s as shy _ the hermit leaped, sky-high, the peopl 

_ as the young hares.’ said, and went running, running, Mu 

‘He is always that way,’ answered ning down the road to Lissadell, ant 

the company, ‘at the cut of a strange after him ran the stranger-womé 
shawl.’ brandishing a lighted torch. 
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PRAYERS 


BY F. W. HARVEY 


I. — TuatT MY EYES MAY BE MADE TO SEE 


Gop of bright colors — rainbows, peacocks, 
And the shot-silk gleam of springing 
Wind-shaken wheat 
On red-ribbed Earth: 
Thou who dost bring to birth 
From out the womb 
Of darkness golden flowers, 
Filling the hollows 
With daffodils in March, 
Cowslips in April, 
Dog-roses in May; 
Who in the smouldering forest 
Makes the huge 
Red flare of Autumn: 
God of all the colors 


On Earth, and hues (too bright for mortal eyes) 


In Paradise; 
Unblind me to Thy glory 
That I may see! 


II.— Tuat I May BE TAUGHT THE GESTURE OF HEAVEN 


God of the stedfast line, 


Who laid the curving Cotswolds on the sky; 


God of the hills 
And of the lonely hollows in the hills, 
And of the cloudy nipples of the mountains, 
Teach me Thy passionate austerity! 
God of elm twigs 
And of all winter trees 
Etched ebony on sunset or bright silver 
Upon hard morning heavens; 
Cunning shaper of ferns 


And ferns which whitely gleam on frosty windows, 


And snow flakes; 
God of the naked body beautifully snatched 
To some swift-gestured loveliness of Heaven: 
Master 
Of stars, 
And all beneath most passionately curbed 


In Form: catch up my sprawling soul and fix it 


In gesture of its lost divinity! 
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THOU HAST THY WILL 
BY JOHN FREEMAN 


Tuov hast thy will, O raptured lover. 
Hold her so long as thy will last — 


A year, a moment; and when past, 
No longer seek to hold her fast. 


Bosom to bosom, let thy lips cover 
Protesting words, delaying sighs. 


While thy will lasts, absorb her eyes, 


Soothe her quick ear with softer lies. 


Hast, then, thy will, O raptured lover? 


That silence, the responsive heat 
Of flowing side and trembling feet, 
Is this thy will, so soon complete? 


No! Even though thy drooped head 
cover 
Her head, a low voice breathes: 
‘Refrain!’ 
Her breast sinks, cold is every vein, 
- From hers falls thy cold hand again. 


Hast thou thy will, O raptured lover? 
There when gray morning bares the 
hill 
Between old woods, and waters spill 
From steep to steep, thy heart fulfil. 


Green branches there thy body cover, 
Grass fingers tangle round thy feet; 
*Tis water’s voice, so clear and sweet, 

And shadows cool that part and meet. 


[New Witness] 
SUSSEX SONG 


BY ADRIAN BURY 


Tue sun is bright, the wind is shrill, 
Loud sing the sails of Argus Mill; 
And chime the bells in Mayfield Tower. 
The gilded vane of Rotherfield 

Shines like a star across the weald 

To greet the morning hour. 


The corn lies all about in stooks, 
Quick fly the swallows, slow the rooks, 
And summer days are nearly done; 
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Soon will the wheat be in the she 
To be transmuted into bread 
Of life’s communion. 


Slow moves the bee with laden thig 
The birds pass in and out the rye, 
And staring bulls stride o’er the le 
The gnats in drowsy chorus sing 
Where waters on the red stone ring, 
And wind-songs fill the trees. 


Now up the immemorial road 

Creaks an old cart with heavy load, 

A fallen oak of Sussexshire; 

A graybeard leads the steaming hory, 

His hands like oaks are gnarled an 
coarse, - 

His eyes like heather fire. 


A group of gypsies scamper down, 
Noisy and ragged, autumn brown, 
Holding a row of hungry palms; 
And one so lovely dark and vain 
She might have been a queen of Spain 
Now asks for silver alms. 


Outside a gaudy caravan, 

A withered crone, a child, a man: 
Are gleaning leaves and tinder woo; 
For soon will come the autumn raif, 
Then frost will harden field and lane 
And chill the lot of beggarhood. 


[New Witness| 
NOVEMBER 


BY A. NEWBERRY CHOYCE 


From dawn till dark by the tall silver 
reeds 
Black starlings flock in glossy com- 
panies. 4 
And wheel across the little shining 
meads 
To purple feastings in the elder trees. 


Call their excite and strip each laden 
bush : 
Those dusky gluttons with wine 
drunken bill; : 
And then are gone leaving a mystit 
hush 
Like robber bands, o’er the Novel 
ber hill. 
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